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PH  &'  NO ViV^ 
CONY^NTlON 


The  Nova  Convention  was  a  3-day  festi- 
val in  honor  of  William  Burroughs.  Spon- 
sored by  Giomo  Poetry  Systems,  the  Con- 
vention consisted  of  meetings,  panels,  con- 
versations and  performances,  relating  to  the 
Burroughs  keynote  of  the  Convention  and 
to  Burrough's  ideas.  People  came  from  all 
over  the  world.  Burroughs  scholars,  trans- 
lators, publishers,  and  people  with  whom 
Burroughs  has  collaborated. 

The  Convention  opened  on  Thursday, 
November  30,  with  a  reception  at  La  Maison 
Francaise  of  New  York  University,  and  was 
followed  by  a  party  at  Books  &  Co.  in  honor 
of  the  publication  of  "The  Third  Mind"  by 
William  Burroughs  and  Brion  Gysin.  On 
Friday  there  were  lectures  and  panel  discus- 
sions by  Gerard  Lemaire,  Phillippe 
Mikroammos,  John  Calder,  Maurice 
Girodius,  Christian  Bourgeis,  and  Laurie 
Anderson  and  Julia  Heyward. 

On  Friday  night  at  the  Entermedia  The- 
ater, performances  included  Allen  Ginsberg, 
Merce  Cunningham,  John  Cage,  Ed  Sanders, 
Anne  Waldman,  John  Sand,  Laurie 
Anderson,  and  Julia  Heyward.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  at  Entermedia  Theater  there  was  a 
panel  discussion  with  William  Burroughs 
and  Brion  Gysin,  Timothy  Leary,  Les 
Levine,  Robert  Anton  Wilson.  On  Saturday 
night  there  were  performances  by  William 
S.  Burroughs,  Patti  Smith,  Frank  Zappa, 
Laurie  Anderson  and  Julia  Heyward. 

Linda  Perry  of  WBAI  and  John  Giorno 
of  Giomo  Poetry  Systems  have  made  re- 
cordings of  these  events  and  have  put  them 
together  to  present  an  Audio  Experimental 
Theater  for  your  pleasure. 
EVERY  SUNDAY  FROM  7 :  00  PM 
TO  8:30  FM 


On  TKe  R^ALcn 

luaij  Simmon^     ^ 


She's  been  doing  live  shows  since  last 
April  (in  fact,  she  did  the  first  live  show 
from  our  new  improved  location),  but  peo- 
ple still  call  up  and  say,  "I've  never  heard 
your  show  before — what's  your  name 
again?"  You  may  even  have  heard  the  show, 
late  at  night  when  you  were  half  asleep,  and 
you  remember  a  discussion  of  something 
heavy  among  several  people  who  were 
laughing  a  lot .  .  . 

January  Folio 


The  name  is  Judy  Simmons  and  she's  a 
poet,  author  of  Judith's  Blues,  published  by 
Broadside  Press.  Until  1974  she  was  a  man- 
ager at  AT&T.  These  days,  she  works  as  a 
freelance  writer  on  business  for  Black  Enter- 
prise Magazine  and  other  periodicals,  and 
gives  poetry  and  writing  workshops  from 
time  to  time.  She's  a  pianist  and  singer  of 
classical  and  church  music  and  jazz. 

In  recent  months  you  might  have  heard 
her  talking  with  pianist  Roland  Hanna,  or 
Al  Goldstein,  publisher  of  Screw,  or  Gil 
Noble,  producer  of  Like  It  Is,  the  award 
winning  ABC  television  documentary.  She's 
discussed  the  dialect  of  black  Americans 
with  linguists,  and  affirmative  action  in 
business  with  an  affirmative  action  em- 
ployer. 

This  month  her  guests  will  include  Emily 
Durr  and  Jeannette  Queen,  who  use  sound 
as  a  tool  for  psychic  exploration,  and,  in 
February,  science  fiction  writer  Samuel  R. 
Delany. 

Judy  says,  "I  want  to  entertain,  inform 
and  explore — and  I  want  to  do  all  of  that 
together.  .  .1  like  to  let  the  guest  unfold — I 
try  not  to  get  in  the  way." 

But  she  does  keep  her  guests  on  their 
toes.  She's  intellectual  without  being  ivory- 
tower,  and  has  a  way  of  making  people  get 
to  the  heart  of  a  matter.  If  you're  starved  for 
good  conversation,  drop  by  her  electronic 
living  room  some  evening. 

TUESDAYS,  JAN.  2,  6,  30, 12:30  A.M. 
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Can't  afford  dozens  of  magazine  sub- 
scriptions? Tired  of  wading  through  the 
media  mire  in  search  of  that  one  satisfying 
article?  Don't  get  around  to  the  journals 
each  month?  Following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  dozens  of  serious  magazine  readers, 
producer  Paul  Hoeffel  will  provide  listeners 
with  a  rundown  of  the  best  articles  from 
local  and  national  magazines,  popular  jour- 
nals and  newspapers  each  week.  He  will  let 
you  know  where  the  pieces  are,  whether 
they  appear  in  Heresies  or  The  Nation, 
Hustler  or  Foreign  Policy  Review,  Soho 
Weekly  or  The  New  Yorker,  Cineaste  or 
New  Left  Review,  Artforum  or  Business 
Week.  Hoeffel  will  also  be  talking  with 
authors  and  editors  from  these  magazines, 
keeping  listeners  abreast  of  the  comings  and 
goings  of  new  periodicals,  and  maybe  even 
introducing  you  to  your  favorite  little  rag. 
SATURDAYS,  6: 05  to  6:20  P.M 


You're  flipping  through  the  dial  and  you 
hear  her  voice,  and  you  know  immediately 
you've  got  WBAI. 

The  voice  is  the  essence  of  New  York — 
the  old  neighborhood  in  Queens,  the  sophis- 
tication of  Manhattan.  It's  been  described  as 
"gravelly  yet  feminine"  but  it's  indescribable. 

You  already  know  Lynn  Samuels  as  an 
announcer  and  producer.  She  has  inter- 
viewed Magda  Denes,  author  of  In  Necessity^^ 
and  in  Sorrow,  Hurricane  Carter,  writer  Ed 
Sanders,  the  ubiquitous  Mark  Lane,  and 
entertainer/activist  Dick  Gregory. 

Back  by  popular  demand,  Lynn  now  has 
her  own  live  show.  She'll  be  interviewing 
authors,  poets  and  musicians,  playing  re- 
cords, and  talking  to  the  listeners- just 
keeping  the  lines  of  communication  open. 
MONDAYS,  3 :  00  TO  5 :  00  P  .M. 

Q/i^  cMs  fien$elf^ 

The  Life  of  Ethel  Edmonds 

Her  grandmother  was  a  slave  and  her 
husband's  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the 
white  men  who  hunted  down  Nat  Turner. 
Now  she  is  seventy-eight,  a  widow,  with 
glaucoma  in  both  eyes  and  lame  from  a  hip 
broken  five  years  ago.  But  she  recalls  her  life 
with  charming  modesty,  always  referring  to 
herself  as  Betsy.  She  remembers  her  earliest 
childhood,  the  poverty,  violence,  stupidity 
and  cruelty  she  witnessed.  She  talks  of  her 
love  for  her  husband  and  their  struggle  to 
raise  and  educate  their  nine  children,  and 
sings  of  "Christ's  Way,"  which  made  her 
efforts  possible  and  her  life  beautiful. 
Produced  by  Barbara  Londin. 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  3, 
noon  to  1:30  P.M. 


WBAI  NEW  YEAR'S  BASH!!!!! 
party  till  dawn  at  the  OASIS continu- 
ous music  featuring  CHRIS  PARKER  and 

the    N.Y.    RHYTHM    SECTION and 

disco  music  on  discs  from  DISCO  DOC.  .  .  . 

late-night  breakfast  buffet 

dancing  all  night 

at  the  OASIS,  the  Hotel  Diplomat 

110  West  43  Street 

.  .  .  tickets  in  advance  $10 

at  the  door  $12 for  more  info  call .... 

....[212]  279-3400.... 
don't  miss  it!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

Steve  Post  (station  manager).  Mike  Feder  (assistant  manager).  Elaine  Baly  (program  director).  Greg 

Koss  (assistant  program  director).  Kofi  Pendergrass  (assistant  to  the  program  director).  Ricliard  Barr 

development  director).  Lin  Rosecliild  Harris  (publicity).  Bill  Kortum  (switctiboard  operator). 

.NEWS  AND  PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

Abraham  Aig.  Lindsay  Audin.  Al  Ausler.  Milte  Barnes.  Burton  Bollag.  Van  Bridgeman.  Bruce  Brown, 

Karen  Conner.  Larry  Cox.  Tricia  Del  Longo.  Vernon  Douglas.  Peter  Druclcer.  Gregory  Firaga.  Lisa 

Giannatosio.  Jerry  Hatch.  Paul  Hoeffel.  Jon  Kalish.  Martha  Katz.  Peretz  Kidron  (Jerusalem).  Amie 

Klein.  Samori  Marksman,  David  Metzger  (acting  public  affairs  director).  Marcos  Miranda.  Judith 

Murray.  Joe  Pissarevsky.  David  Ploski.  Ruth  Shereff.  Mike  Shuster  (United  Nations).  Daniel  Singer 

(Paris).  Fred  Silverman.  Ken  Tuccillo,  Celeste  Wesson  (news  director),  Joe  Wilson.  Bob  Zalisk.  Eileen 

Zaiisk. 

Sports  reporting:  Fred  Herschkowitz.  Jimmy  Keegan,  Milton  Mankoff. 

MUSIC 

Paul  Aaron,  Chris  Alberlson.  Bob  Alexander.  Rashied  AH.  Adeyemi  Bandele,  Richard  Barr.  Mickey 
Bass.  Barbara  Bernstein.  Peter  Bochan.  James  Brown  Jim  Burton.  The  Laughing  Cavalier.  Georgia 
Christgau.  Ted  Cohen.  Candy  Cohen.  Stanley  Crouch.  Ann-Marie  Cunningham.  Kenny  Davis.  Larry 
Davis.  Carlos  De  Leon.  Miss  Theo  Donnelly.  Bill  Farrar.  Ondina  Fiore.  Sara  Fishko.  Roberta 
Friedman.  Gary  Giddins.  Verna  Gillis.  Edward  Haber.  Craig  Harris.  Richard  Harris.  Lin  Harris.  Bill 
Hellerman.  Jan  Hoffman.  Edward  Houser.  Bill  Howie.  James  Irsay.  Lloyd  James.  Howard  Johnson. 
Kalhy  Kaplan.  Jamie  Katz.  Fred  Kleinke.  Alan  Konal,  Kim  Kronenberg.  Kathy  Kurs.  Fred  King. 
Manya  La  Bruja.  Paul  Lazarus,  Jane  Lipman.  Leonard  Lopate.  Marian  McPartland.  Frank  Mare,  llhan 
Mimaroglu.  Bill  Moore.  Dan  Morgenstem.  Mildred  Norman.  Rodger  Parsons.  Larry  Kofi  Pendergrass, 
Tom  Piazza.  Ted  Pierce.  Tom  Pomposello.  Alfred  Prettyman.  Gregory  Reeve.  Clayton  Riley.  Rosetta 
Reilz.  Max  Salazar.  Mike  Sappol.  Habte  Selassie.  Judy  Sherman.  Lena  Sherrod.  Beaumont  Small. 
Martin  Sokol.  Bill  Smith.  Dick  Sudhalter.  Allen  Taylor.  Jim  Theobald.  Roger  Trilling.  Michael  Triolo. 
Preston  Trombly.  Tui  St.  George  Tucker.  Billy  Vera.  Don  Wade,  Mickey  Waldman,  Chris  Whent,  Bob 
Wood,  Paul  Wunder.  Bill  Watson,  Brook  Zern 
LIVE  RADIO 

Margot  Adier,  Pepsi  Charles,  Jehan  Clements,  denton/Thor,  Sara  Fishko,  John  Fisk.  Joe  Frank,  Jim 
Freund.  Verna  Gillis.  Paul  Gorman.  Bill  Green.  Ellis  Haizlip.  Robert  Knight.  Ira  Leiben.  Leonard 
Locate.  Bill  Lvnch.  Paul  Mclsaac.  Susan  Mondzak.  Nuvorican  Poets'  Cafe,  Judie  Pasternak.  Linda 
Perry.  Steve  Post.  Jessica  Raimi.  Clayton  Riley.  Judy  Simmons.  Beaumont  Small.  Mickey  Waldman, 
Bill  Watson.  Marion  Weinstein.  Paul  Wunder.  David  Wynyard.  Bill  Young 

DRAMA,  LITERATURE  AND  ART 

Miguel  Algarin.  Dennis  Bernstein.  Wesley  Brown.  Steve  Cannon.  Joe  Cuomo.  Marjorie  De  Fazio.  Fredi 
Dundee.  Ondina  Fiore.  John  Fisk.  Judith  Ghinger.  Michael  Goldstein.  Michael  J.  GrifRn.  Lin 
Rosechild  Harris.  Rick  Harris  (director).  Renalda  Higgins.  Susan  Howe.  Judith  Kass.  Bill  Kortum, 
Barbara  Londin,  Linda  Perry,  Luciana  Polney,  Marie  Ponsot.  Charles  Potter.  Mike  Sappol.  Max 
Schmid.  Harry  Smith.  Yvonne  Steadwell.  James  Umland.  Wilhelmina  Van  Ness.  Allen  Wolovsky.  Paul 
Wunder.  Bob  Zalisk.  Eileen  Zalisk 

ENGINEERING 

Bill  Wells  (chief  engineer).  Bill  O'Neill  (operations  director).  Matisse  Enzer  (remotes  coordinator).  Dave 

Marx.  David  Rapkin.  Miles  Smith.  Paul  Wunder.  Ceil  Muller.  Manya  La  Bruja,  Jim  Freund,  John  Fisk, 

Michael  Barnes 

ANNOUNCERS 

Robbie  Barish,  Ken  Davis,  John  Fisk,  Jim  Freund,  Ed  Haber.  Joan  Hervey  (chief  announcer).  David 

Kenny.  Robert  Knight,  Nina  Mende,  Judie  Pasternak,  Linda  Perry,  Mike  Rivera,  Joe  Rudnicki,  Lynn 

Samuels.  Viv  Sutherland.  Ellis  Villanueva.  David  Wynyard. 

URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Pepsi  Charles.  Bill  Lynch  (director).  Annette  Samuels,  Annette  Walker.  Interns:  Tony  Alves.  James 

Browne.  Gregory  Firaga.  Marcia  Greene.  Linda  Mayo.  L.  Kofi  Pendergrass.  Rosemary  Washington 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT 

Donna  Allegra.  Margaret  Chin.  Fatisha.  Adrienne  Gantt.  Joan  Gee.  Rose  Jordan.  Eileen  Kane.  Judie 

Pasternak  (co-director).  Stacyann  Pober.  Rosemarie  Reed,  Viv  Sutherland  (co-director).  Renita  Weems. 

Eileen  Zalisk 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Joe  Rudnicki  (subscriptions  registrar).  Marc  Raskin.  Fred  Kleinke 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Gail  Cercl.  Bob  Colichio.  J  Matisse  Enzer.  Daniel  Finton.  Terry  Ornstein.  George  Turrell 

PACIFICA  NATIONAL  BOARD 

R.  Gordon  Agnew  (honorable  chair).  Robert  Barron,  Steve  Bemer,  Ralph  Engelman  (3rd  vice  president). 

Peter  Franck  (1st  vice  president).  Clifford  Getz.  Marge  Glaser  (2nd  vice  president).  Oscar  Hantgsberg. 

Victor  Honig  (treasurer).  Kenneth  Jenkins.  David  Lampel.  Greg  Lewis  (secretary).  Acklyn  Lynch.  Jean 

Molineaux.  Roberto  Navarro.  Jack  O'Dell  (chair),  William  Sokol.  William  Swenson,  Peter  Tagger 

(president).  Delfino  Varela.  Alex  Vavoulis. 

WBAI  LOCAL  BOARD 

Vernon  Andrews.  Richard  Asche,  Fran  Barrett,  Ted  Conant,  Ralph  Engelman  (chairman),  Renee 
Farmer.  Oscar  Hanigsberg.  Ken  Jenkins,  David  Lampel,  Milton  A.  Zisman 

PACIFICA  NATIONAL  OFFICE 

Joel  Kugelmass  (executive  director).  Mike  Krycler  (comptroller),  Debra  Kaufman  (administrative 
assistant).  Mariana  Berkovich  (bookkeeper).  Ira  Slobodicn  (director  of  data  processing),  Ted  Clark 
fWahington  Bureau  chieO,  Patti  Neighmond  (Director,  Pacifica  National  News  Service) 

PACinCA  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

Rachel  Brown,  Richard  Chimberg,  Ted  Dark  (Bureau  ChieO,  Mary  Kasamatsu.  Michelle  Magar, 
Patricia  Neiehmond.  Brcnda  Wilson 


"Our  financial  situation  is  not  good,"  says  Mike  Feder,  assistant  manager  of 
WBAI,  "But  we  are  making  progress  paying  our  creditors." 

This  is  tfianks  to  you,  our  subscribers,  you  wonderful  people  who  pledged 
over  $75,000  in  our  recent  Marathon.  We  hope  you'll  consider  your  money  well 
spent  in  1979. 

Incredibly,  we  are  flush  enough  to  have  rented  additional  space  on  the  22nd 
floor  of  this  building.  Pacific  News  Service  will  be  sharing  this  annex  with  the 
Folio  Department  and  all  those  cardboard  boxes  left  over  from  our  move.  Other 
architectural  news:  our  National  Director,  Joel  Kugelmass,  was  in  town  in 
December  trying  to  raise  money  for  the  Capital  Building  Fund  (i.  e.,  studios. 
Remember  when  we  had  studios?). 

Finally,  for  you  nostalgia  buffs  out  there,  Steve  Post  celebrated  his  anniversa- 
ry with  the  station  on  December  1.  He  won't  say  just  how  long  he's  been  here,  but 
archeologists  say  a  long,  long  time.  Congratulations,  Uncle  Stevie — as  Groucho 
would  have  said,  "He's  been  here  since  before  the  cornerstone  of  the  building  was 
laid — and  believe  me,  cornerstones  don't  get  laid  very  often.  " 
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Jessica  Raimi 
Folio  Editor 


Where  is  the  right  wing? 


1  will  resubscribe  to  your  station  providing  you  have  a  different  personality  on  your 
station  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  am  bored  with  the  unilateral  political  views  of  WBAI.  It  is 
unhealthy  and  jejune — why  not  a  political  personality  of  William  Buckley's  or  Barry 
Farber's  or  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson's  philosophy? 

A  listener 


Come  back.  Dr.  Chartrand 


Whatever  happened  to  science/nature  programming  (physics,  astronomy,  biology(  on 
WBAI? 

The  Folio  format  is  not  very  helpful.  Regular  programs  whose  descriptions  are  always 
the  same  should  appear  in  a  (week-at-a-glance)  block  form.  Music  programs  should  be 
more  specifically  described :  i.e.  I'd  like  to  know  in  advance  which  artists  or  compositions 
are  to  be  aired  on  a  particular  date. 

Michael  Bonifanti 

^ob  and  Eileen  Zalisk  are  covering  the  science  beat,  though  admittedly  there  is  no  astron- 
omy these  days.  As  for  the  Folio  format,  maybe  you're  right,  but  then,  our  Sumey 
indicated  that  the  chart  was  not  all  that  popular,  so  we  let  the  maionty  rule.  Also,  it  is 
difficult  to  paste  in  all  those  little  pieces  of  type  that  go  into  the  squares  of  a  chart.  The 
copy  may  be  the  same,  but  every  show  is  unique,  and  that's  what  counts.  As  for  music 
programs,  our  producers  often  prefer  to  respond  to  the  mood  of  the  moment  when 
programming  their  shows,  the  artistic  personality  being  what  it  is. 


Our  anguished  listeners 
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Mike  Feder,  Assistant  Manager 


As  a  humanbeing  I  am  a  disgrace.  As  an  hallucination,  I  am  far  ahead  of  my  time. 

On  certain  days  I  am  many  feet  taller  than  everyone  I  pass  on  the  street.  On  certain  of 
the  other  days  I  am  several  feel  shorter.  This  no  longer  bothers  me.  I  spill  red  wine  on  my 
white  shirt .  This  sets  me  dreaming.  Of :  Stained  Sicilian  walls.  Twisted  streets.  Hot  thighs 
in  dark  courtyards.  White  blouses  in  the  black  night.  I  surface  in  extreme  embarrassment. 
Ladies  on  the  bus  look  at  my  erection  with  wistfull  dispproval.  I  get  off  before  my  stop.  I 
work  as  a  bookeeper  in  the  Windows-on-the-World  restaurant  at  the  very  top  of  the  tallest 
building  in  the  city.  This  is  no  longer  extraordinary  to  me.  I  refer  not  to  the  irony  but  to 
the  view— at  first  I  was  dizzy.  I  couldn't  buckle  down  to  work  with  helicopters  whizzing 
past  my  eyes.  This  changed.  Now  I  am  as  others.  My  job  is  a  tomb.  I  rest  comfortably  in 
it :  Arms  folded  and  two  weeks  off  each  year. 

Forget  all  that.  Really  I  am  writing  to  say  it  that  the  loneliness  is  unbearable  so  if  you 

continued  on  page  18 

WBAI  is  nn  the  air  24  hours  a  day.  broadcasting  al  a  frequency  of  99.5  MHz.  Our  transmitter  is  located 
in  the  Fnipirc  State  Building,  and  we  broadcast  with  an  etTective  ra<liated  power  of  5.4  kw  (horizontal) 
and  J. 85  kw  (vertical).  Power  equivalent  lo  50  kw  al  500  feet.  Our  antenna  stands  122,1  feet  above 
average  terrain.  The  studios  arc  located  al  505  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10018.  Subscriptions 
and  donations  may  be  sent  lo  WBAI.  P.O.  Box  12.145.  Church  Street  Station.  New  York.  N.Y.  10249. 
Business  inquiries  may  be  made  by  calling  during  working  hours  at  (212)  279-3400.  WBAI  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Pacifica  t-'oundalion.  a  nnn-profil  corporation  operating  four  other  stations  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  l>os  Angeles.  Berkeley  and  Houston. 
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5:00  CARRIBBEAN  CRUISE 

Live  radio  with  Beaumont  Small. 
7 :  00  THE  MONDAY  MORNING  SHOW 

Live  radio  v^ith  Clayton  Riley 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Folk  music  with  Barbara  Bernstein. 
10:00  ANYTHING  GOES 

Broadway  show  music  with  Paul  Lazarus. 

12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Viv  Sutherland  examines  the  problems  women  face 

in  this  world. 
1:30  ARE  YOU  LISTENING? 

This  new  series  of  programs  is  centered  around  the 

idea  that  quality  music  prevails  throughout  history. 

Bach,  Beatles,  Blues,  and  Bream.  This  is  the  spot  to 

hear  music's  best.  Presented  by  Mike  Triolo. 
3:00  MORE  THAN  HALF  THE  WORLD 

Live  radio  with  Judie  Pasternak. 
5 :  00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

To  be  announced. 
6:00  SPECTRUM:  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT 

AUDIO 

Rodger  Parsons  conducts  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 

and  meaning  of  malfunction. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

Presented  by  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  THOR'S  HAMMER 

An  arts  essay  presented  by  Wesley  Brown. 
8:30  EVERYWOMANSPACE 

Donna  Allegra  interviews  Blanche  Cooke  about 

Crystal  Eastman.  The  program  will  focus  on 

Blanches  new  book,  including  readings  about  Ms. 

Eastman. 
10:00  THE  LESBIAN  SHOW 

With  Eileen  Kane. 
1 1 :  00  THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  WRONG :  FREE  SPEECH 

FOR  EXTREMIST  GROUPS 

A  documentary  produced  by  our  sister  station 

KPFA  in  Berkeley  which  follows  the  events  in 

Skokie,  the  ACL. Us  decision  to  defend  the  Nazis 

and  the  interna!  conflicts  in  the  A.C.L.U.  over 

that  decision. 
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12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
■ROUND  MIDNIGHT 

Live  radio  with  Leonard  Lopate.  Tonight,  the 
Go-Go  Life,  a  discussion  with  two  go-go  dancers 
(who  prefer  to  remain  anonymous  for  reasons  of 
personal  safety)  about  the  clubs,  the  owners,  the 
managers,  the  clients,  and  the  other  dancers. 
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5:00  SKYLITE 

Live  radio  with  Linda  Perry. 
7:00  THE  TUESDAY  MORNING  SHOW 

Live  radio  with  Clayton  Riley. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Ted  Pierce. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CROSS  CULTURAL  STUDIES  OF  WOMEN  IN 

SOCIETY  * 

Produced  by  Eileen  Zalisk. 
1:00  PSYCHIC  EXPLORATIONS 

Researcher  Peter  Jordan  and  guests  will  discuss  the 

field  of  psychic  phenomena. 
1:30  SOUNDS  OF  BRAZIL 

Brazilian  popular  music,  presented  by  Mildred 

Norman. 
3:00  NUANCES 

Live  radio  with  Pepsi  Charles. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  Learning  Line.  Series  host  Dennis  Bernstein 

talks  with  Barbara  Fisher,  author  of  a  new  nutrition 

curriculum  that  is  slowly  being  adopted  by  boards 

of  education  throughout  the  country. 
6:00  SEVEN  INNING  STRETCH 

A  sports  talk  and  call-in  program  coordinated  by 

Fred  Herschkowitz. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  HOT  RASHES 

Women's  news  from  Majority  Report. 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICAL  REPORT 

Produced  by  Bob  and  Eileen  Zalisk. 
8:30  ILLUMINATIONS 

Produced  by  the  Urban  Affairs  Department. 
9:30  EAST  SIDE /WEST  SIDE 

Affairs  of  the  community,  as  reported  by  Annette 

Samuels. 
10:00  THE  RADIO 

Radio  drama  produced  by  Charles  Potter  and  David 

Rapkin. 
10:30  JAZZ 

Presented  by  Me  Neal. 
12:00  PROGRAMNNOUNCEKNTS 

????? 
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5:00  EARTHWATCH 

Live  radio  with  Robert  Knight. 

7:00  RADIO  CITY 

Live  radio  with  Sara  Fishko. 

9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWS  REBROADCAST 

9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Bob  Wood. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SHE  CALLS  HERSELF  BETSY : 
THE  LIFE  OF  ETHEL  EDMONDS 
Ethel  Edmonds'  grandmother  was  a  slave  and  her 
husband's  great-grandfather  was  .>ne  of  the  white 
men  who  hunted  dov^n  Nat  Turner.  Now  she  is 
seventy-eight,  a  widow,  with  glaucoma  in  both 
eyes,  and  lame  from  a  hip  broken  five  years  ago. 
With  charming  modesty,  she  recalls  her  life,  always 
referring  to  herself  as  Betsy.  She  tells  of  her  early 
childhood,  the  poverty,  violence,  stupidity  and 
cruelty  she  witnessed.  She  talks  of  her  love  for  her 
husband  and  their  struggle  to  raise  and  educate  their 
nine  children,  and  sings  of  "Christ's  Way , "  which 
made  her  efforst  possible  and  her  life  beautiful. 
Produced  by  Barbara  Londin,  with  special  thanks  to 
Harry  Lynn  of  NBC  News  for  his  help  in  obtaining 
this  material.  The  unedited  tapes  of  M  Edmonds' 
life  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Hartford, 
Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

1 :30  THE  GOOD  CITY  UNDERGROUND  ROCK 
SHOW 
With  Bob  Alexander. 


3:00  CAREERS  FOR  MINORITIES 

A  discussion  of  the  growing  numbers  of  minority 
people  entering  law,  engineering  and  medical 
schools,  among  representatives  of  groups  that 
supply  pre-training,  tuition  assistance  and  counsel- 
ing for  students  who  wish  to  enter  professional 
schools.  Hosted  by  Vernon  Douglas. 

5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

Crime  and  Punishment.  Sociologist  Dave  Greenberg 
talks  with  cops  about  race  relations  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department. 

6:00  THE  VELVET  SLEDGEHAMMER 

A  women's  magazine  ot  the  air,  produced  by  the 
Women's  Department 

7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOB  AND  RAY 

7:15  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 

Non-abusive  outdoor  recreation,  produced  by  Don 
Wade,  with  the  assistance  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Trail  Conference. 

7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 

8:15  REPORT  ON  CHILE 

With  representatives  of  Chile  support  groups. 

8:30  GAY  RAP 

Live  discussion  of  issues  concerning  the  gay  male 
community,  with  David  Wynyard. 

9:30  GWENDOLYN  BROOKS:  INTERVIEW  AND 
READING 

The  poet  reads  her  work  and  is  interviewed  by 
Charles  Lynch  and  Joe  Cuomo.  She  is  the  author  of 
A  Street  in  Bronzeville.  Annie  Allen  (which  received 
the  Pulitzer  Prize),  and  In  the  Mecca. 
11:00  JAZZ 

With  Dave  Fenton. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
STONED  AGE 

Bruce  Brown  and  Paul  Wunder  look  at  drugs  of 
all  sizes,  shapes  and  compositions. 
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.rts   il"  wliat's  going   on  in  China  i.sn't 
crasy  enough,    now  v.-e've  got  Guyana  to 
vjorry  about.      As  -.-rith  the   Chinese  front, 
the  ciie-in  in  Gviyana  has   been  reported 
with  nuch  interpretation.      Hiven  Ronald 
Reagan  sensed  a  ir^eaning  behind  the  event, 
observing-  that   the  People's  Templo 
never  helped  arr/  Repubiicans.   Keverthelecs, 
Jone.^tovn:  resists  all  explanation,    and 
orly  goes  to   shov;  the  ultinate   point- 
less.ness   of   existence;      over  900 
succe.=;sfuj.   suicidea  protesting,    according' 
to  the   official   version,    "fascisn  a.id 
racis.i:."     This  hich-r.inded  statenont  is 
rather  like   sayin^;  the  Civil  i.'ar  vas 
.fought  to  free   the   slaves,      I.'oble 
senti.T.ent3  are  beins  voiced  all  over, 
ihs   c3oR  -   those   champions   of  democracy  - 
have  accused   capitalism  as  the  root 
cause  for  the  deaths    (tL";es  have   changed 
soir.3   since   religion  was   called  the 
"opiate"   of  the  people).      Capitalists 
say  that  Jir.  Jones  was   "paranoid." 
1  here's  probaly  eler.-onts    of  truth   in 
both  these   charges,   but  they  do  not 
explain  ar^-thir.^; .     Is   an  explanation 


ssaryr 


've   seen  another  exanole 


of   t--.e   see.-i-^-ly  unl  injte.:)   human 
pote.itial  for  destruction  and  stuoidity, 
and  there's   no  cure  for   th.-it.    j.o  doubt,' 
•..•3 '11   always  be   suivirlsed.      :,o  doubt, 
•..•■='11  keep  on  doln^;  it.     In  tho  end, 
li'.ce  Jonosto..-;:,    -..-e  -^-ill   all  go  to(;ether 
•/.•hen  V.-2  go.      God   bless,    ?.nd   pass   the 


-A 
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mm   Cl*l4  primarily  concerne 
with  the  question  of  survival 
with  Nova  conspiracies.  Nova 
criminals,  and  Nova  police 
A  new  mythology  is 
possible  in  the  Space 
Age,  where  we  will  again  \ 
r.ave  heroes  and  villains,  as 
regards  intentions  towards 
this  Planet  - 
I  feel  that  the  future 
of  writing  is  in  Space, 
not  Time  - 


Burroughs 


Linda  Perry  and  John  Giorno  present  an  rtudio  Experimental  Theatre  composed 
of  recordinqs  made  at  the  three  day  Nova  Covantion,  held  in  honor  of  author 
William  S.  BurrouQhs.   Tune  in,  every  Sunday,  from  7:00  PM  to  8:30  PW. 
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5:00  AMERICAN  PIE 

Live  radio  with  Ira  Liebin. 
8:30  NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOLTNCEMENTS 

ONCE  UPON  THE  AIR 

Children's  radio  with  Jehan  Clements  and 

Susan  Mondzak. 
11:00  BRUNCHPAIL 

Live  radio  with  Paul  Gorman. 
1 :00  THE  PIPER  IN  THE  MEADOW  STRAYING 

Folk  and  folk-based  music  from  the  British  Isles  and 

North  America,  presented  by  Edward  Haber. 
2:00  THE  NEXT  SWAN 

Live  radio  with  Mickey  Waldman. 
4:00  EL  RINCON  CALIENTE 

Latin  music  with  Carlos  De  Leon. 
6:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BEST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

Paul  Hoeffel  gives  a  rundown  of  the  week's  best 

articles  from  a  wide  selection  of  magazines,  journals 

and  newspapers. 
6:30  NEWS 

With  Ruth  Shereff, 
7:00  ALTERNATE  CURRENTS 

Tom  Leykis  looks  at  Pay  TV  with  representatives 

from  Home  Box  Office,  WilmetCo,  and  Showtime. 
8:00  THE  LATIN  MUSICIANS  HOUR 

With  Max  Salazar, 
9:00  THE  NUYORICAN  POET'S  CAFE 

Live  from  the  Cafe,  located  at  505  East  6th  Street : 

poetry,  music,  theater,  and  discussion  from  the 

cultural  center  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 
11:00  ELECTRONIC  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Ilhan  Mimaroglu. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LIVE  RADIO 

With  Habte  Selassie. 
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5:00  COMES  THE  DAWN 

Live  radio  with  denton/Thor. 
7:00  ROOM  101 

Live  radio  with  Steve  Post 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  A  CONSORT  OF  EARLY  MUSIC 

Works  include: 

Dowland :  The  Second  Book  of  Songs, 

selections  (1600) 

Obrecht :  Missa :  "Mi-Mi" 

Sweelinck:  Organ  Works 

Presented  by  Ted  Cohen. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SELF-HELP 

A  new  program  from  the  Public  Affairs 

Department,  produced  by  Andrew  Humm. 

1:30  A  TASTE  OF  THE  BLUES 

Presented  bv  Billy  Vera. 
3 :00  JERRY  HATCH  LIVE 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

Health  and  nutrition  with  Linda  LaViolette. 
6 :  00  ISSUES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH 

Presented  by  Bob  and  Eileen  Zalisk. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  AFRICA  AND  THE  WORLD 

Political  commentary  with  Samori  Marksman. 
8:30  PEOPLE  IN  MOTION 

In  the  Workplace.  A  new  monthly  program  on 

unions  and  union  issues,  hosted  by  Mimi  Rosenberg. 
9:30  VISITS  WITH  MARXIST  THINKERS 

Bertell  Oilman  speaks  with  Russell  Jacobi,  author  of 

Social  Amnesia;  A  Critique  of  Conformist 

Psychology  From  Adier  to  Lang. 
10:30  SCRAPPLE  FROM  THE  APPLE 

lazz  presented  by  Jamie  Katz. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

UNSTUCK  IN  TIME 

Live  radio  with  Margol  Adler. 
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5:00  POWER  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

Live  radio  with  David  Wynyard. 
7:00  ROOM  101 

Live  radio  with  Steve  Post. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  BROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  The  Laughing  Cavalier. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT 
1:30  THE  GRASS  ROOTS  OF  MUSIC 

Kathy  Kaplan  and  Frank  Mare  present  the  best  of 

old-time  and  traditional  bluegrass  music. 

Produced  by  Don  Wade. 
3:00  LIVE  RADIO 

Producer  to  be  announced. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

To  be  announced. 
6:00  ARTS  EXTRA 

A  review  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  New  York, 

produced  by  the  Drama,  Literature,  and 

Arts  Department. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7: 15  WOMEN'S  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  REPORT  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

With  the  Institute  for  Labor  Education  and 

Research. 
8:30  THE  WBAl  MUSIC  STORE 

To  be  announced. 
11:00  INVENTION 

Billy  Taylor,  internationally  famed  jazz  artist,  talks 

with  James  Umland  about  jazz  as  invention. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LISTENING  WITH  WATSON 

Live  radio  with  Bill  Watson. 
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5:00  SOUNDTRACK 

Live  radio  with  Paul  Wunder.  Rapping  about  the 

cinema,  news,  movie  reviews,  film  music,  LIVE 

phone-in,  and  a  special  playing,  each  week  of  one  of 

RCA's  Red  Seal  albums  of  classic  film  scores. 

This  week,  the  first  in  the  series.  The  Sea  Hawk. 
8:30  NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HERE  OF  A  SUNDAY  MORNING 

Early  and  Baroque  music  with  Chris  Whent. 
11:00  IN  THE  SPIRIT 

Spiritual  discussions  with  Lex  Hixon. 
1:00  THROUGH  THE  OPERA  GLASS 

Rare  recordings  of  rare  operas,  presented  by 

Martin  Sokol. 
4:00  WELCOME  TO  OUR  WORLD 

Presented  by  Samori  Marksman. 
6:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUCEMENTS 

MISCELLANY 
6:30  NEWS 

With  Ruth  Shereff. 

7:00  THE  AUDIO  EXPERIMENTAL  THEATER 
PRESENTS:  THE  NOVA  CONVENTION 

The  Nova  Convention  was  a  3-day  festival  in 
homage  to  William  S.  Burroughs,  which  took  place 
on  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1st  and  2nd.  It  was  produced 
by  Giorno  Poetry  Systems,  Inc.  Linda  Perry  and 
John  Giorno  have  made  recordings  of  the 
performance  pieces  and  conversations  which  took 
place  there,  and  have  put  them  together  to  create 
this  Audio  Experimental  Theater. 
8:30  THE  SUNDAY  EVENING  GOSPEL  PROGRAM 
Mahalia  Jackson,  Sam  Cooke,  Shirley  Caesar,  the 
Swans,  the  Wards,  James  Cleveland,  Marion 
Williams,  and  more.  Produced  by  Leonard  Lopate. 

10:00  JAZZ  SAMPLER 
With  Bill  Farrar. 

12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS   . 
MORE  THAN  HALF  THE  WORLD 
Live  radio  with  Judie  Pasternak. 
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5:00  CARRIBBEAN  CRUISE 

Live  radio  with  Beaumont  Small. 
7:00  THE  MONDAY  MORNING  SHOW 

Live  radio  with  Clayton  Riley. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Folk  music  with  Barbara  Bernstein. 
10:00  ANYTHING  GOES 

Broadway  show  music  with  Paul  Lazarus. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUCEMENTS 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
With  Viv  Sutherland. 
1:30  ARE  YOU  LISTENING? 

Has  commercial  music  got  you  down  and  bored? 
Refresh  yourself  with  Michael  Triolo. 
3:00  PART  OF  THE  ACT 

Live  radio  with  Lynn  Samuels. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  New  York  Committee  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  Today,  a  look  at  Workers' 
Compensation,  hosted  by  Michael  McCann. 
6:00  SPECTRUM:  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT 
AUDIO 

Rodger  Parsons  explains  why  you  can't  manipulate 
electrons  with  tweezers. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  CINEASTE  AT  THE  MOVIES 
8:30  THOR'S  HAMMER 

A  weekly  review  of  the  arts  in  New  York,  today 
with  Charles  Lynch. 
9:00  EVERYWOMANSPACE 

Women's  Legal  Clinics  with  lawyer  Carol  Lefcourt. 
10 :  00  THE  LESBIAN  SHOW 

With  Rose  Jordan. 
11:00  WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH 

Eileen  Zalisk  presents  conversations  and  items  of 
interest  about  women  making  careers  in  research 
and  technology. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ROUND  MIDNIGHT 
Blanche  Cook  (editor  of  Crystal  Eastman  on 
Women  and  Revolution)  and  Joan  Kelly  contrast  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  women's  movement  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  with  those  of  today. 
Live,  with  Leonard  Lopate. 
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5:00  SKYLITE 

Live  radio  with  Linda  Perry. 
7:00  THE  TUESDAY  MORNING  SHOW 

Live  radio  with  Clayton  Riley. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Alfred  Prettyman. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEW  YORK  POLITICAL  SCENES 

Presented  by  the  Urban  Affairs  Department. 
1:00  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 
1:30  SHORTCUTS 

Presented  by  Peter  Bochan. 
3:00  NUANCES 

Live  radio  with  Pepsi  Charles. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  Sisterhood  of  Black  Single  Mothers  looks  at 

issues  concerning  the  black  family. 
6 :  00  SEVENTH  INNING  STRETCH 

A  sports  and  call-in  program  coordinated  by  Fred 

Herschkowitz.  This  week,  how  to  avoid  and  treat 

sports-related  injuries. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  HOT  FLASHES 

Women's  news  from  Majority  Report. 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICAL  REPORT 

Produced  by  Bob  and  Eileen  Zalisk. 
8:30  ILLUMINATIONS 

Produced  by  Bill  Lynch  and  the  Urban 

Affairs  Department. 
9:30  CARIBBEAN  CURRENTS 

News  and  views  of  the  islands  with 

Annette  Walker. 
10:00  THE  RADIO 

Serialized  radio  drama,  produced  by  Charles  Potter 

and  David  Rapkin. 
10:30  JAZZ 

Presented  by  Mike  Neal. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AFRO-CENTRIC 

Live  radio  with  Adeyemi  Bandele. 

January  Folio 
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5:00  EARTH  WATCH 

Live  radio  with  Robert  Knight. 
7:00  RADIO  CITY 

Live  radio  with  Sara  Fishko. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  James  Irsay,  courtesy  of  WFIU  in 
Indiana. 

12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THINGS  THAT  I  DO  IN  THE  DARK 
AND  OTHER  POEMS 

is  the  title  of  June  Jordan's  Spoken-Arts  album 
(SA  1142).  This  program  will  include  readings  from 
that  album  and  interviews  with  poets  Pat  Jones 
and  Esther  Louise.  Produced  by  Steve  Cannon. 

1:30  CARIBBEAN  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Habte  Selassie. 

3:00  LIVE  RADIO 

Producer  to  be  announced. 

5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  Madness  Network  with  Project  Release. 

This  month,  a  look  at  ECT;  electro-shock  therapy. 

6:00  THE  VELVET  SLEDGEHAMMER 

A  women's  magazine  of  the  air,  featuring  Hot 
Flashes  from  Majority  Report,  news,  interviews, 
media  notes.  Produced  by  the  Women's 
Department. 

7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOB  AND  RAY 


7:15  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 

Non-abusive  recreation,  related  to  you  by  Don 
Wade  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Trail  Conference. 

7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 

8:30  GAY  RAP 

Discussion  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  gay  male 
community  with  listener  phone  calls.  Presented  by 
David  Wynyard. 

9:30  JACK  P.  EISNER:  A  LIFE 

Jack  Eisner  was  a  young  man  when  the  Nazis 
invaded  Warsaw.  He  fought  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
uprising,  and  was  captured  and  deported  to  the 
camps.  He  masterminded  a  series  of  escapes,  was 
recaptured,  tortured  and  finally  liberated  by  the 
American  army. 

Following  the  war,  he  was  a  witness  at  the  trial 
of  war  criminals  at  Dachau,  and  assisted  the 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps  of  the  US.  Government 
in  tracking  down  Nazi  criminals. 
He  now  lives  in  this  country  and  is  the  founder  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Resistance  Organization.  He 
produced  a  documentary  film,  The  Lost  Generation, 
about  Jewish  children  of  the  Holocaust,  and  has 
written  his  autobiography,  P14461— The  Survivor, 
which  is  soon  to  be  made  into  a  movie.  In  this 
program,  he  talks  of  his  life  and  work  with 
Barbara  Londin. 

10:30  JAZZ 

Presented  by  Dave  Fenton. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

STONED  AGE 

Bruce  Brown  and  Paul  Wunder  examine  drugs. 
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5:00 
7:00 
9:00 
9:30 


12:00 
1:00 


1:30 


3:00 
5:00 


6:00 

7:00 
7:30 
8:30 

9:30 

10:30 
12:00 


COMES  THE  DAWN 

Live  radio  with  denton/Thor. 

ROOM  101 

Live  radio  with  Steve  Post. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 

CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Prethoven :  Cello  Sonata  in  A,  opus  69 

Smetana;  String  Quartet  in  E  Minor  ("From  My 

Life") 

Some  unusual,  little-known  works  by  Arnold 

Schonberg : 

Die  Dseme  Brigade  (a  soldier's  march) 

Weihnachtsmusik  (based  on  two  Christmas 

carols) 

Song  of  the  Wood-Dove  (chamber  arrangement 

from  a  section  of  "Gurre-Iieder") 
Presented  by  Ted  Cohen. 
PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
HOUSING  NOTEBOOK 
With  Esther  Rand. 
A  TASTE  OF  THE  BLUES 
Presented  by  Richard  Barr. 
JERRY  HATCH  LIVE 
BREAD  AND  ROSES 

With  John  Esposito  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Board. 

TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE 

Alan  Leventhal  talks  to  people  who  are  actively 
changing  their  lives  and  influencing  others  through 
a  well-grounded  understanding  of  mental 
and  physical  health. 
PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOB  AND  RAY 
NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
ON  THE  RECORD 

Interviews  with  members  of  New  York  City's 
bureaus  and  departments,  with  Rodger  Parsons. 
POLITICAL  MUSIC  OF  THE  70'S 
We  continue  our  series  on  the  singers  and  songs 
of  the  1970's.  Produced  by  Kathy  Jarvis  and 
Julie  Schulman. 

SCRAPPLE  FROM  THE  APPLE 
Jazz  with  Jamie  Katz. 
PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
UNSTUCK  IN  TIME 
Live  radio  with  Margot  Adler. 


5:00 
7:00 
9:00 
9:30 
12:00 
1:30 

3:00 
5:00 

6:00 

7:00 
7:30 

7:15 
8:30 

11:00 
12:00 


POWER  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

Live  radio  with  David  Wynyard. 

ROOM  101 

Live  radio  with  Steve  Post. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 

MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  bv  The  Laughing  Cavalier. 

PROGRAM  AANOUNCEMENTS 

TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 

THE  GRASS  ROOTS  OF  MUSIC 

Kathy  Kaplan  and  Frank  Mare  present  the  best  of 

traditional  and  old-time  bluegrass  music. 

Produced  by  Don  Wade. 

LIVE  RADIO 

Producer  to  be  announced. 

BREAD  AND  ROSES 

People  in  Motion.  Where  they  live,  where  they 

work,  how  they  organize,  with  Mimi  Rosenberg. 

ARTS  EXTRA 

A  review  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  New  York, 

produced  by  the  Drama,  Literature  and  Art 

Department. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 

NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 

WOMEN'S  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 

THE  WBAI  MUSIC  STORE 

Music  to  be  announced. 

FROM  THE  NAIVETE  OF  YOUTH  TO  THE 

MATURITY  OF  POLITICAL  SOPHISTICATION 

The  poetry  of  Ann  Spinnell,  produced 

by  Steve  Cannon. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LISTENING  WITH  WATSON 

Live  radio  with  Bill  Watson. 


5:00  AMERICAN  PIE 

Live  radio  with  Ira  Leibin. 
8:30  NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ONCE  UPON  THE  AIR 

Children's  radio  with  Jehan  Clements  and 

Susan  Mondzak. 
11:00  BRUNCHPAIL 

Live  radio  with  Paul  Gorman. 
1:00  PIPER  IN  THE  MEADOW  STRAYING 

Folk  and  folk-based  music  from  the  Britisch  Isles 

and  North  America,  presented  by  Edward  Haber. 
2:00  THE  NEXT  SWAN 

Live  radio  with  Mickey  Waldman. 
4:00  EL  RINCON  CALIENTE 

Latin  music  with  Carlos  De  Leon. 
6:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MISCELLANY 
6:30  NEWS 

With  Ruth  Shereff. 
7:00  ALTERNATE  CURRENTS 

Al  Auster  of  Cineaste  Magazine  interviews  Andrew 

Sarris  about  his  recent  book.  Politics  and  Cinema. 
8:00  THE  LATIN  MUSICIANS  HOUR 

With  Max  Salazar. 
9:00  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  POETRY  FESTIVAL 

During  August  of  1978,  under  the  directorship  of 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Louis  Simpson,  the  Poetry 

Center  at  Stony  Brook  held  a  Poetry  Festival. 

Among  those  to  be  heard  tonight  are  Calway 

Kinnell,  Al  Young,  Adrian  Mitchell,  Alice  Walker, 

Don  Hall,  Tony  Harrison,  and  others.  Produced 

for  WBAI  by  Dennis  Bernstein,  technical  assistance 

from  Gerry  Podd. 
11:00  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  RADIO 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,  part  1 ;  and 
Battle  of  the  Titans,  a  new  adventure  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  starring  Nigel  Bruce  and 
Basil  Rathbone. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SOUNDSCAPE 
Live  radio  with  Verna  Gillis. 


SUNOAVt^ 


5:00  SOUNDTRACK 

Live  radio  with  Paul  Wunder.  This  week, 
Paul's  Red  Seal  selection  will  be  Now  Voyager. 

8:30  NEWS  REBROADCAST 

9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
HERE  OF  A  SUNDAY  MORNING 
Early  and  Baroque  music  with  Chris  Whent. 
11:00  IN  THE  SPIRIT 

Spiritual  discussions  with  Lex  Hixon  and  guests. 

1:00  THROUGH  THE  OPERA  GLASS 

Rare  recordings  of  rare  operas  with  Martin  Sokol. 

4:00  WELCOME  TO  OUR  WORLD 
Producer  to  be  announced. 

6:00PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BEST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

Paul  Hoeffel  gives  a  rundown  of  the  week's  best 
articles  from  a  wide  selection  of  magazines, 
journals  and  newspapers,  and  interviews  writers 
and  editors. 

6:30  NEWS 

With  Ruth  Shereff. 

7:00  THE  AUDIO  EXPERIMENTAL  THEATER 
PRESENTS:  THE  NOVA  CONVENTION 
The  Nova  Convention  was  a  3-day  festival  in 
homage  to  William  S.  Burroughs,  which  took  place 
on  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1st  and  2nd.  Linda  Perry  and 
John  Giomo  have  made  recordings  of  the 
performance  pieces  and  conversations  which  took 
place  there,  and  have  put  them  together  to  create 
this  Audio  Experimental  Theater. 

8:30  THE  SUNDAY  EVENING  GOSPEL  PROGRAM 
From  Sister  Rosetta  Tharpe  and  the  Golden  Gates 
in  the  thirties  to  Walter  Hawkins  and  the  Keynotes 
in  the  seventies.  Presented  by  Leonard  Lopate. 

10:00  JAZZ  SAMPLER 

Presented  by  Bill  Farrar. 

12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MORE  THAN  HALF  THE  WORLD 
Live  radio  with  Judie  Pasternak. 
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5:00  CARRIBBEAN  CRUISE 

Live  radio  with  Beaumont  Small. 
7:00  THE  MONDAY  MORNING  SHOE 

Live  radio  with  Clayton  Riley. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Folk  music  with  Barbara  Bernstein. 

10:00  ANYTHING  GOES 

Broadway  show  music  with  Paul  Lazarus. 

12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Women's  history,  art,  and  culture,  with 

Viv  Sutherland. 
1:30  ARE  YOU  LISTENING? 

In  program  number  three  of  this  continuing  series 

on  quality  music  we  hear  guitar  music  of  the  past 

and  present.  Presented  by  Michael  Triolo. 
3:00  PART  OF  THE  ACT 

Live  radio  with  Lynn  Samuels. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  Foundation  of  Alternate  Cancer  Therapies 

with  Ruth  Sackman.  This  month,  fluoridation 

and  cancer. 
6:00  SPECTRUM:  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT 

AUDIO 

Roder  Parsons  tells  you  what  to  do  when  your 

stereo  is  playing  "God  Bless  America"  and  the 

record  you  put  on  is  "Love  To  Love  You,  Baby." 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7 :  15  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:30  THOR'S  HAMMER 

A  weekly  review  of  poetry  and  fiction,  presented 

by  Janet  Sternberg. 
9:00  EVERYWOMANSPACE 

A  program  by,  for,  and  about  women,  produced 

by  the  Women's  Department. 
10:00  THE  LESBIAN  SHOW 

With  Eileen  Kane. 
11:00  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ROUND  MIDNIGHT 

Tonight's  guests  are  two  successful  models  and  an 

ex-model  who  will  talk  about  the  positive  and 

negative  sides  of  one  of  the  most  glamourous 

professions.  Live  radio  with  Leonard  Lopate. 

TuesbAY  te 
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00  SKYLITE 

Live  radio  with  Linda  Perry. 
00  THE  TUESDAY  MORNING  SHOW 

Live  radio  with  Clayton  Riley. 
00    PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Ted  Pierce. 
00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CROSS  CULTURAL  STUDIES  OF 

WOMEN  IN  SOCIETY 

Produced  by  Eileen  Zalisk. 
00  PSYCHIC  EXPLORATIONS 

Researcher  Peter  Jordan  and  guests  will  discuss 

the  field  of  psychic  phenomena. 
30  SOUNDS  OF  BRAZIL 

Brazilian  popular  music  presented  by 

Mildred  Norman. 
00  NUANCES 

Live  radio  with  Pepsi  Charles. 
00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  Gray  Panthers  look  at  issues  concerning  the 

elderly.  Hosted  by  Lydia  Bragger  and  Phil  Steere. 
00  SEVENTH  INNING  STRETCH 

A  sports  talk  and  call-in  program  coordinated  by 

Fred  Herschkowitz.  This  week,  books  about 

baseball,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction. 
00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
15  HOTaASHES 

Women's  news  from  Majority  Report. 
30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
30  THE  SPECTRE  HAUNTING  AFRICA 

Produced  by  Samori  Marksman. 
00  THE  RADIO 

Radio  drama  produced  by  Charles  Potter  and 

David  Rapkin. 
30  JAZZ 

Presented  by  Mike  Neal. 
00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ON  THE  REAL  SIDE 

Live  radio  with  Judy  Simmons. 


5:00 
7:00 
9:00 
9:30 

12:00 
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EARTHWATCH 

Live  radio  with  Robert  Knight. 
RADIO  CITY 
Live  radio  with  Sara  Fishko. 
PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWS  REBROADCAST 
MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  James  Irsay,  courtesy  of  WFIU 
in  Indiana. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE  POET,  JAMES  REISS : 
James  Reiss  is  the  author  of  several  collections  of 
poetry  including  The  Breathers.  He  talks  with 
Dennis  Bernstein  about  his  life  and  work  as  a  poet 
and  teacher.  He  reads  a  selection  of  his  own  poetry 
including  several  poems  from  his  forthcoming 
collection,  A  Candy  Store  In  Washington  Heights. 
Produced  by  Dennis  Bernstein. 
HUBERT  SELBY 

An  interview  with  the  author  of  Last  Exit  To 
Brooklyn  about  his  latest  novel.  Requiem  For  A 
Dream,  with  Rick  Harris. 
PRAIRIE  ECHOES 

An  all-western  music  show  featuring  traditional 
and  contemporary  western  swing,  cowboy  and 
1940's  style  country  music  with  live  call-in. 
Hosted  by  Paul  Aaron. 
LIVE  RADIO 
Produced  by  Tom  Leykis. 
BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  Radical  Alliance  of  Social  Service  Workers. 
This  month,  a  help  line  to  answer  all  your 
questions  about  welfare,  unemployment  insurance, 
food  stamps,  etc.  Coordinated  by  Amie  Korotkin. 
THE  VELVET  SLEDGEHAMMER 
A  women's  magazine  of  the  air,  featuring  Hot 
Flashes  from  Majority  Report,  news,  interviews, 
media  notes.  Produced  by  the 
Women's  Department. 
PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOB  AND  RAY 
THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 
Non-abusive  outdoor  recreation,  related  to  you 
by  Don  Wade  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Trail  Conference. 
NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
GAY  RAP 

Discussions  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  gay  male 
community,  with  listener  phone  calls, 
hosted  by  David  Myniard. 
THE  ART  OF  DOROTHY  RICHARDSON : 
Readings  and  discussions  of  the  early  20th  century 
genius,  Dorothy  Richardson,  and  her  series  of 
novels.  Pilgrimage.  Produced  by  Marie  Ponsot, 
with  guests  Rosemary  Deen  and  Suzette  Henke. 
JAZZ 

Presented  by  Dave  Fenton. 
PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
STONED  AGE 

Paul  Wunder  and  Bruce  Brown  examine  drugs 
which  have  a  bad  effect  on  your  ability  to .  .  .  uh, 
to .  . .  uh,  to . .  .  uh,  tell  old  jokes. 
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1:30 


3:00 
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6:00 
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7:15 


7:30 
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10:30 
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5:00 
7:00 
9:00 
9:30 
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1:30 
2:00 


3:00 
5:00 


6:00 

7:00 


7:15 
7:30 


COMES  THE  DAWN 

Live  radio  with  denton/Thor. 

ROOM  101 

Live  radio  with  Steve  Post. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 

A  CONSORT  OF  EARLY  MUSIC 

Works  include:  Ockeghem:  Missa,  "SubTuum 

Praesidium" ;  Bach :  The  Art  of  the  Fugue, 

selections  (comparative  performances);  Buxtehude: 

Organ  Works 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SOCIAL  POLICY 

Produced  by  Colin  Jackson  and  Vivian  Greer. 

TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 

A  TASTE  OF  THE  BLUES 

Presented  by  Billv  Vera. 

JERRY  HATCH  LIVE 

BREAD  AND  ROSES 

Health  and  nutrition  with  Linda  LaViolette. 

ISSUES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH 

Produced  by  Bob  and  Eileen  Zalisk. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 

COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 

NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 


Look  out  the  window .  .  . 

How  does 

a  week  in 

sunny  Jamaica 

(mountains, 

streams,  forests, 

live  reggae) 

sound  to  you? 


The  WBAl  Travel  Club 

invites  you  to  fly  with  us 

to  an  8  day/ 7  night  vacation  at 

Strawberry  Fields  for 
a  very  non-commercial  price. 


per  person. 

multiple 

occupancy* 


Departs  Tuesday,  January  23 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  your 
one-week  vacation  at  Strawberry  Fields; 

•  Roundtrip  jet  via  Air  Jamaica. 

•  Breakfast  and  dinner  daily. 

•  Free  transportation  to  and  from 
Strawberry  Fields  and  tfie  airport. 

•  Deluxe  camping  in  large  screened  tents 
on  platforms.  Full-size  beds  (not  cots) 
are  provided  with  mattresses,  pillows 
and  linens. 

•  A  private  20-acre  ocean-front  beach. 

•  An  outdoor  buffet  dinner  featuring 
exotic  Jamaican  cuisine. 

•  An  opportunity  to  meet  some  of  the 
WBAl  staff  and  subscribers. 

•  Swimming,  snorkeling.  scuba  diving, 
horseback  riding,  hikes  to  the  Black 
Sand  Beach  and  a  secluded  waterfall  in 
the  jungle. 

•  Optional  excursions  to  the  nearby  fishing 
village  of  Robins  Bay,  to  Dunn's  River 
Falls,  Blue  Lagoon,  the  Blue  Mountains.  .  . 
you  can  raft  down  the  Rio  Grande  or 

rent  a  car  and  explore  the  rest  of 
Jamaica. 

•  A  restaurant  on  the  premises,  plus  2 
bars  (with  live  and  recorded  reggae 
music  for  dancing),  a  grocery  shop,  a 
Jamaican  craft  shop;  also  laundry  and 
babysitting  services. 

*Per  person  rates: 

5325  multiple  occupancy  (4  per  room)  for  WBAl 

subscribers. 
$255  per  child  wtien  accompanied  by  an  adult. 
S  20  additional  for  non-subscribers 

(includes  subscription). 
S    10  per  person  additional  for  double  occupancy. 

Sound  good? 

Call  247-4505  for  more  information 
or  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to: 

I  ^M  1*«  ^M  ^M  ^M  ^M  ^B  iHN  ^M  ^B 1^  M^  ^M  iHB  a^  ^B  ■■■  ^M  ^B  ^B  ■ 

WBAl  Travel  Club 

54  W.  56  Street.  Mew  York.  M.Y.  10019 

Enclosed    is    S (check    or    money    order)    for 

persons,  including children. 


Name  . 


Address  . 

City 


Zip- 


Phones:  Home Office 

All  checks  made  payable  to  Strawberry  Fields.  Upon  receipt  of 
payment,  we  will  confirm  your  reservations  by  return  mail. 
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8:15  AFRICA  AND  THE  WORLD 

Political  commentary  with  Samori  Marksman. 

8:30  FIRST  GENERATION 

An  interview  with  lune  Namias,  author  of  First 
Generation :  In  the  Words  of  Twentieth  Century 
American  Immigrants.  The  book  includes  inter- 
views with  immigrants  who  arrived  in  this  country 
from  the  1900s  to  the  1970's.  This  program  will 
include  tape  excerpts  thai  were  transcribed  into 
the  book.  Produced  bv  Nelly  Burlingham. 
9:30  HOUSING  NOTEBOOK 

With  Esther  Rand  of  the  Metropolitan  fiuncil 
on  Housing. 

10:30  SCRAPPLE  FROM  THE  APPLE 
Jazz,  presented  bv  Jamie  Katz. 

12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
UNSTUCK  IN  TIME 
Live  radio  with  Margot  Adler. 


FIHST  GilNEKATION:    In    the   Words   of 
the   Twentieth  Century   Imn.igrants. 
Thursday,    Jan.    10  at   8:30   P.M. 
Ph-'to^ra.  h  b„    Lewis  Hine, 
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12:00 


AMERICAN  PIE 

Live  radio  with  Ira  Leibin. 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ONCE  UPON  THE  AIR 

Children's  radio  with  Jehan  Clements  and 

Susan  Mondzak. 

BRUNCHPAIL 

Live  radio  with  Paul  Gorman. 

PIPER  IN  THE  MEADOW  STRAYING 

Folk  and  folk-based  music  from  the  British  Isles 

and  North  America,  presented  by  Edward  Haber. 

THE  NEXT  SWAN 

Live  radio  with  Mickey  Waldman. 

EL  RINCON  CALIENTE 

Latin  music  with  Carlos  De  Leon. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BEST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

Paul  Hoeffel  gives  a  rundown  of  the  week's  best 

articles  from  a  wide  selection  of  magazines, 

journals  and  newspapers,  and  interviews 

writers  and  editors. 

NEWS 

With  Ruth  Shereff 

ALTERNATE  CURRENTS 

The  media  news  with  Arnie  Klein. 

THE  LATIN  MUSICIANS  HOUR 

With  Max  Salazar. 

THE  NUYORICAN  POETS'  CAFE 

Music,  poetry,  laughter  and  tears  from  the  cultural 

nexus  of  the  Lower  East  Side,  on  505  East  6th  Street. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  RADIO 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,  part  2,  then. 

The  Adventures  of  Sam  Spade:  The  Bow  Window 

Caper,  from  1948,  with  Howard  Duff  as  Spade. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LIVE  RADIO 

With  Habte  Selassie. 
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5:00 

5:00  POWER  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

Live  radio  with  David  Wynyard. 
7:00  ROOM  101 

Live  radio  with  Steve  Post. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS  8:30 

NEWS  REBROADCAST  9 :  00 

9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  The  Laughing  Cavalier. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  11:00 

1:30  THE  GRASS  ROOTS  OF  MUSIC 

Kathy  Kaplan  and  Frank  Mare  present  the  best  1 :00 

of  old-time  and  traditional  bluegrass  music. 

Produced  by  Don  Wade. 
3:00  LIVE  RADIO  4:00 

Producer  to  be  announced. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES  6:00 

Community  Action  with  Luana  Robinson  of 

the  Hamilton  Heights  Tenants  Association.  6:30 

6:00  ARTS  EXTRA 

The  New  York  art  world,  as  reviewed  by  7 :  00 

the  Drama,  Literature,  and  Art  Department. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  WOMEN'S  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  REPORT  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

With  the  Institute  for  Labor  Education 

and  Research. 
8 :  300  THE  FRIDAY  NIGHT  MUSIC  STORE  g .  30 

Music  to  be  announced. 
11:00  THE  PASSIONATE  THEATRE:  DIRECTING 

Marjorie  De  Fazio  conducts  a  panel  discussion 

of  the  twentieth  century's  most  interesting  theatrical 

innovation:  the  director. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS  10  OO 

LISTENING  WITH  WATSON 

live  radio  with  Bill  Watson.  12:00 


SOUNDTRACK 

Live  radio  with  Paul  Wunder.  Rapping  about  the 

cinema;  news,  film  music,  movie  reviews, 

interviews,  LIVE  phone-in.  This  week,  Paul  will 

be  playing  the  soundtrack  records  from  the  films 

of  Bette  Davis. 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HERE  OF  A  SUNDAY  MORNING 

Early  Classical  and  Baroque  music  with 

Chris  Whent. 

IN  THE  SPIRIT 

Spiritual  discussions  with  Lex  Hixon  and  guests 

THROUGH  THE  OPERA  GLASS 

Rare  recordings  of  rare  operas  presented  by 

Martin  Sokol. 

WELCOME  TO  OUR  WORLD 

Producer  to  be  announced 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MISCELLANY 

NEWS 

With  Ruth  Shereff. 

THE  AUDIO  EXPERIMENTAL  THEATER 

PRESENTS:  THE  NOVA  CONVENTION 

The  Nova  Convention  was  a  3-day  festival  in 

homage  to  William  S.  Burroughs,  which  took  place 

on  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1st  and  2nd.  It  was  produced 

by  Giorno  Poetry  Systems,  Inc.  Linda  Perry  and 

John  Giorno  have  made  recordings  of  the 

performance  pieces  and  conversations  which  took 

place  there,  and  have  put  them  together  to  create 

this  Audio  Experimental  Theater. 

THE  SUNDAY  EVENING  GOSPEL  PROGRAM 

An  interview  with  Ira  Tucker,  lead  singer  of 

the  Dixie  Hummingbirds,  one  of  the  best  and  most 

popular  quartets  for  the  past  fifty  years.  (Rebroad- 

cast  from  November  19.)  Produced  by 

Leonard  Lopale. 

JAZZ  SAMPLER 

With  Bill  Farrar. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MORE  THAN  HALF  THE  WORLD 

Live  radio  with  ludie  Pasternak. 


5:00  CARRIBBEAN  CRUISE 

Live  radio  with  Beaumont  Small. 
7 :  00  THE  MONDAY  MORNING  SHOW 
Live  radio  with  Clayton  Riley. 

9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWS  REBROADCAST 

9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Folk  music  with  Barbara  Bernstein. 
10:00  ANYTHING  GOES 

Broadway  show  music  with  Paul  Lazarus. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
With  Viv  Sutherland. 

1:30  ARE  YOU  LISTENING? 

Discover  what  new  lands  music  can  take  you  to 
through  listening.  Presented  by  MikeTriollo. 

3:00  PART  OF  THE  ACT 

Live  radio  with  Lynn  Samuels. 

5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 
To  be  announced. 

6 :  00  SPECTRUM :  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT  AUDIO 
Rodger  Parsons  answers  questions  about  electronic 
problems  which  hide  in  vour  stereos. 

7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOB  AND  RAY 

7:15  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 

7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 

8:15  CINEASTE  AT  THE  MOVIES 

8:30  THOR'S  HAMMER 

A  review  of  current  poetry  and  fiction,  presented 
this  week  by  Marie  Ponsot. 

9:00  EVERYWOMANSPACE 

Mastectomy.  Over  the  past  five  years  progress  has 
been  made  in  earlier  diagnosis  increasing  chances 
of  survival  and  a  normal  life  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  women  each  year.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
medical  profession  has  realized  that  the  mastectomy 
patient  needs  healing  in  more  than  just  the  scar. 

Tonight,  three  speakers  will  speak  of  their 
involvement  in  different  areas  of  mastectomy 
adjustment.  Two  are  nurses.  Amy  Chou,  surgical 
nurse  at  New  York  Hospital,  Sue  Slevin,  a  psychi- 
atric nurse  who  herself  underwent  a  mastectomy. 
The  third  guest  is  Win  Ann  Winkler  who  underwent 
mastectomies  in  1973  and  1976  and  has  set  up 
exercise  and  dance  therapy  programs  for  the  post- 
mastectomy  women.  She  is  the  author  of  Post- 
Mastectomy.  Produced  by  Rosemarie  Reid,  in 
conjunction  with  NYS  Nurses  Association, 
District  13. 
10:00  THE  LESBIAN  SHOW 

With  Rose  Jordan. 
11:00  WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE 

Produced  by  Eileen  Zalisk. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ROUND  MIDNIGHT 

The  third  in  a  series  of  programs  that  attempt 
to  explore  jazz  and  its  history.  Tonight    the  cool 
and  hard-bop  styles  with  premier  modern  jazz 
pianist,  Roland  Hanna. 


ROLAND    HANNA 
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5:00  SKYLITE 

Live  radio  with  Linda  Perry. 
7 :  00  THE  TUESDAY  MORNING  SHOW 

With  Clayton  Riley. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEW  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Alfred  Prettyman. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEW  YORK  POLITICAL  SCENES 

Presented  by  the  Urban  Affairs  Department. 
1 :  00  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 
1:30  SHORTCUTS 

Produced  by  Peter  Bochan. 
3:00  NUANCES 

Live  radio  with  Pepsi  Charles. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

Advocates  for  children.  An  organization  which 

helps  parents  deal  with  school  related  problems  and 

the  educational  bureaucracy. 
6:00  SEVENTH  INNING  STRETCH 

A  sports  talk  and  call-in  program  coordinated  by 

Fred  Herschkowitz.  This  week:  gym  class  blues: 

the  psychological  impact  of  sports  on  teenagers. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  HOT  FLASHES 

Women's  news  from  Majority  Report. 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICAL  REPORT 

Produced  by  Bob  and  Eileen    Zalisk. 
8:30  ILLUMINATIONS 

Produced  by  Bill  Lynch  and  the  Urban  Affairs 

Department. 
9:30  CARRIBEAN  CURRENTS 

News  and  views  of  the  Islands  with  Annette  Walker. 
10:00  THE  RADIO 

Radio  dramatic  productions  brought  to  you  by 

Charles  Potter  and  David  Rapkin. 
10:30  JAZZ 

Presented  by  Mike  Neal. 
12:30  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AFROCENTRIC 

Live  radio  with  Ayademi  Bandele. 


Ira  Tucker,  (left),  lead  singer 
of  the  Dixie  Hu.Tjmingbirds,  is 
interviewed  by  Le  'nard  Lopate, 
Sunday,  January  21  at  8:50  P.I-i. 


The  Folio  extends  a  belated  welcome  to  Mike  Neal, 
our  not-so-new  music  director.  Mike  is  too  modest  to 
tell  you  about  himself,  but  we  can  say  he's  from 
Detroit,  and  a  jazz  musician  who  has  performed  with 
Earl  Klugh,  Kenny  Clark,  and  the  Duke  Ellington 
Orchestra.  He  received  the  flute  soloist  award  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Jazz  Festival,  and  won  the  Governor 
State  Jazz  Festival  playing  the  trumpet.  He  holds  a 
B. A.  in  psychology  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  was  host  of  a  Sunday  magazine  show  and  "Jazz 
Around  Midnight"  on  WCBN  in  Ann  Arbor.  Cur- 
rently he's  an  instructor  in  music  at  Bowie  State 
College  in  Bowie,  Maryland,  and  commutes  there 
from  here.  And  you  can  hear  him  on  these  airwaves 
every  Tuesday  night  (except  January  23)  hosting  a 
show  called  JAZZ  from  10: 30  P.M.  until  12 :  30. 


Notes  from  the 
Music  Department 


Season's  Greeetings  from  the  WBAI  Music  De- 
partment. I'd  like  to  thank  all  the  WBAI  staffers  who 
were  so  helpful  to  me  in  my  first  days  in  New  York — 
Elaine  Baly  and  Richard  Barr  went  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  Thanks  again  for  all  the  help. 

Diana  Arnow  is  the  WBAI  Musical  Entertainment 
Editor,  producing  a  weekly  concert  information  pro- 
gram highlighting  musical  events  from  classical  to 
folk.  If  you  wish  to  submit  information,  address  it 
to:  Diana  Arnow,  WBAI,  505  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10018. 

In  the  coming  months  our  staff  will  review  live 
and  recorded  performances  and  give  their  views  on 
the  state  of  music  in  New  York  City.  Next  month 
we'll  introduce  our  January  music  lineup,  bringing  in 
some  new  producers  and  bringing  back  some  veter- 
ans. We  are  blessed  with  producers  from  all  walks  of 
life,  which  allows  us  to  present  a  potpourri  of  musical 


forms  that  cannot  be  heard  anywhere  else.  In  a  time 
of  musical  inflation,  where  groups  and  individual 
artists  earn  so  much  money  with  so  little  talent,  we 
hope  to  bring  you  the  best  available. 

Michael  Neal 
Music  Director 
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5:00  EARTHWATCH 

Live  radio  with  Robert  Knight. 
7:00  RADIO  CITY 

Live  radio  with  Sara  Fishko. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 


9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  James  Irsay,  courtesy  of  WFIU 

in  Indiana. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

Ellen  Comf ord  has  published  thirteen  books  for 

children  and  young  adults.  She  is  interviewed  by 

Dennis  Bernstein,  and  she  reads  from  a  selection  of 

her  own  work. 
1:00  FADE-IN 

Judith  M.  Kass  interviews  Raphael  D.  Silver, 

director  of  On  The  Yard  and  producer  of 

Hester  Street. 
1:30  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Habte  Selassie. 
3:00  BREAD  AND  CIRCUSES 

With  Tom  Leykis. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

People  Law  Update  with  Bob  Lefcourt.  Free  legal 

services;  not  a  bargain.  A  discussion  of  the 

quality  of  legal  services  for  the  poor. 
6:00  THE  VELVET  SLEDGEHAMMER 

A  woman's  magazine  of  the  air,  featuring 

Hot  Flashes  from  Majority  Report,  news. 

interviews,  media  notes.  Produced  by  the  Women's 

Department. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 

Non-abusive  outdoor  recreation,  brought  to  you 

by  Don  Wade  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Trail  Conference. 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  REPORT  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

With  the  North  American  Congress  on 

Latin  America. 
8:30  GAY  RAP 

Discussions  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  gay  male 

community,  with  listener  phone  calls,  by 

David  Wynyard. 
9:30  V.SACKVILLEWEST:  AVIEWOFALIFE 

V.  Sackville  West  was  a  novelist  and  a  poet,  and 

one  of  her  generation's  most  colorful  and 

controversial  characters.  In  this  program 

Wilhelmina  Van  Ness,  aided  by  critics  and  scholars. 

will  reassess  some  of  the  remarkable  amagalm  that 

was  V.  Sackville  West. 
10:30  JAZZ 

With  Dave  Fenton. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

STONED  AGE 

Bruce  Brown  and  Paul  Wunder  discuss  legal  and 

illegal  drugs. 
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IF  U  CN  RD  THS 
U  CN  GT  A  GD  JB 


by  Phoebe  While 


"Thv  hilLi  are  alive  .  aaoaairrgghh!!!"  we  used  to  sing 
to  the  opening  bars  of  'The  Sound  of  Music."  We  meant  to 
give  the  tunc  u  science- fie  lion  flavor,  suggesting  bug-cved, 
Icniacled  creatures  from  Satum  toting  ray-gum.  Little  did 
we  know  the  horror  uould  be  the  music  itself,  through  the 
miracle  of  technology. 

The  music  is  a  fiingiu,  creeping  down  from  the  ceiling,  a 
\mrd, mutant  weearthlings  don't  yet  know  how  to  poison. 
At  first,  it  grows  just  around  the  comers,  haidly  noticeable, 
but  one  day  you  go  in  and  it's  taken  o\'er.  And  there's  one 
lesssafeplaceon  your  list. 

Supermarkets  are  totally  infested.  Just  as  the  boxes  on 
the  shelves  contain  imitations  of  other  foods,  the  booming 
muzak  is  an  imitation  of  music  Listening  to  the  stuff,  one  is 
struck  at  how  small  a  part  of  music  is  a  tune  One  recognizes 
the  intervals  as  Cole  Porter,  Lenn on- McCartney,  or  some- 
times (ones  stomach  contracts  in  nausea)  as  Bach.  (One 
imagines  the  living  artists  at  least  living  well  off  theii  royal- 
ties, but  poor  Bach  in  his  grave  Ls  rewarded  only  b\  igno- 
rance, )  The  beat  is  regulated,  like  the  even  heartbeats  of  a 
pacemaker^  poignant  harmonies  are  smoothed  into  major 
ke\-s  There  are  no  drums,  no  voices,  orJ>  perfumed  violins, 
like  the  flowerv'  borders  of  dime-store  sympathy  cards.  No 
selection  eier  ends— it  just  fades  away  and  is  mysteriously 
r(  placed  b\  the  next,  The  stuff  resembles  music  the  way  an 
embalmed  corpse  resembles  ones  best  friend. 

One  has  (o  fight  to  stay  out  of  step  with  muzak — it  is 
alwav'sancianfr.  paced  to  the  shopper's  stride.  Merchants 
claim  it  improves  their  business.  Apparently  some  customers 
dnnt  hear  it.  and  are  sublimmally  lulled  into  a  relaxed 
acxiuisitiveness.  This  may  well  be  true,  since  they  are  not 
irritated  at  the  very  sight  of  shopping  centers  and  parking 
lots. 

In  offices,  muzak  is  also  supposed  to  have  a  stimulating 
effect,  thou^  perhaps  without  inspiring  the  same  acquisi- 
tive impulse.  Perhaps  it  is  supposed  to  replace  fresh  air.  In  one 
office  where  I  v^orked,  a  couple  of  viomen  viere  atwav's 
turning  it  down  v^■hen  their  suptervisor  wasn't  looking— the\' 
hated  it  but  the  offices  were  not  equipped  \\ith  individual 
volume  controls  and  the  supervisors  liked  it.  In  another 
office  where  I  worked,  muzak  was  provided  b>'  an  ordinar>' 
radio.  I  w  as  often  alone  in  the  place  with  another  secretary, 
and  since  she  got  tired  of  it.  she  let  me  chan^  the  station  to 
WBAI.  But  if  she  knew  the  boss  was  coming  in,  she  would 
change  it  back  to  \\TAT,  or  else  he  vi-ould  be  forced  to  on 
entering.  In  the  mail  sorting  room  of  a  city  post  office, 
where  I  once  spent  a  few  hours  working,  the  muzak  was 
intermittent.  Just  as  one  had  begun  to  block  it  out,  it  would 
slop,  and  just  as  one  had  adapted  to  silence,  it  would  begin 
again.  I  asked  an  employee  why  this  was.  "We  took  a  vote 
whether  to  have  it  or  not,"  he  said,  "and  we  were  evenly 
divided,  so  they  decided  to  have  it  fifteen  minutes  on.  fifteen 
minutes  off." 

Many  restaurants  are  unsafe  to  eat  in,  due  to  the  back- 
ground music.  Recently  a  friend  and  I  went  to  a  tavem  to 
converse  over  drinks;  for  the  firrt  few  minutes,  there  was 
only  a  faint  muzak.  such  as  one  could  almost  ignore.  Then 
we  heard  a  waitress  exclaim,  "I  can't  stand  this  Manlovanil" 
and  a  moment  later  loud  disco  music  poured  out  of  the 
speaker  above  our  heads.  We  forgot  what  we  were  talking 
about,  suddenly  feeling  we  were  doing  the  wrong  thing,  as 


though  we'd  been  ordered  to  get  up  and  dance  whether  we 
wanted  to  ornot.  1  asked  the  bartender  if  the  sound  could  be 
turned  dowTi.  "No!  The  customers  want  to  hear  it!"  "1  don't 
want  to  hear  it.  I  can't  pursue  a  conversation  with  it  onl ' 
"Listen,  I'm  not  doing  anything  about  it.  so  don't  bother 
mel"  he  replied,  turning  away.  I'd  known  it  would  be  fnilt- 
Iras,  remembering  my  first  such  experience,  as  a  child  out  to 
dinner  with  my  family  in  a  Polj-nesian  restaurant.  Then,  too 
the  restaurant  had  been  silent  when  we  came  in,  the  first 
cu-stomers  of  the  evening,  ftsently  the  Hawaiian  muzak 
came  on.  My  parents  said.  "You  kids  go  ask  the  waiter  if  he 
can  turn  it  off.  We're  the  only  people  here,  after  all."  We 
went  and  asked  the  waiter.  "W'e  can't  turn  it  off!"  he  said, 
"Why  not?"  "Because  the  customers  love  it  sol" 

Who  are  the  people  who  love  it  so?  What's  their  motiva- 
tion? Do  the  people  who  frequent  these  joints  have  nothing 
to  say  to  each  other?  Do  the>'  want  to  pretend  to  be  together. 
\\ithoul  having  to  talk?  Or  are  they  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard? This  last  must  be  important,  since  evesdropping  on 
strangers  is  invariably  fascinating.  In  the  restaurant  I  most 
fretiuent,  there  is  no  music  or  any  loud  noise,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  whole  room  falls  silent,  all  conversations 
having  paused  on  the  same  beat,  and  even'one  hesitates  to 
be  the  first  to  speak. 

The  stuff  resembles  music 
the  way  an  embalmed 
corpse  resembles  one's 
best  friend. 

A  primarv  function  of  muzak,  of  course.  Is  to  drown  out 
unpredictable  noise  with  reassuring  noise.  This  is  one  reason 
it's  successful  in  offices,  (I've  often  put  on  familiar  records 
while  working  alone  at  night,  to  drovvTi  out  the  quarrels  of 
my  nei^bors  and  the  sounds  of  the  radiators,  which  to  my 
paranoid  ears  resembled  explosions  in  the  gas  pipes  and 
thieves  at  the  window's.)  Another  primary  function  is  to 
reduce  boredom  ^perhaps  that's  ^^'hy  it's  in  supermarkets, 
where  there's  little  conversation  to  overhear,  It  provides 
minimal  distraction,  since  muzak  itself  is  so  boring  that  it 
defies  attentive  listening.  This  is  no  accident — it  would  not 
function  if  it  commanded  attention.  It  provides,  rather, 
something  specific  to  ignore. 

The  producers  of  muzak  call  people  like  the  present 
writer  "the  irreducible  minority. '  people  whose  intellectual 
pretensions  make  them  think  they  don't  like  it.  This  writer 
certainly  has  intellectual  pretensions,  which  include  con- 
siderable training  in  and  appreciation  for  music — the  real 
stuff,  the  stuff  of  passion  and  intellectual  inspiration,  the 
stuff  that  defines  the  blues  as  the  tragedy  of  our  futile  exis- 
tence in  an  uncaring  universe,  not  as  pett>'  irritation. 

Those  who  would  control  my  environment  and  increase 
my  productivity  are  going  about  it  the  wrong  way.  Muzak 
decreases  my  productivity,  because  I'm  so  busy  imagining 
the  labor  that  went  into  bleeding  the  soul  out  of  the  classics 
Muzak  makes  me  a  complainer.  Just  as  I'm  suspicious  of 
anyone  trying  to  ingratiate  himself  with  me,  waiting  for  the 
unearned  kind  words  to  lead  into  a  demand,  I'm  suspicious 
of  beige  offices,  tasteful  paintings  and  muzak.  Why  do  the> 
want  to  soothe  me.  when  they  don't  know  what  my  prob- 
lems are?  What  are  they  going  to  ask  of  me?  Am  I  a  danger- 
ous animal,  who  must  be  shot  down  with  tranquilizer  pel- 
lets? What  is  the  bad  news  they  are  trying  to  hide?  1  will 
never  be  soothed  with  muzak.  1  will  boycott  their  restau- 
rants, refuse  work  in  their  offices.  They  can  break  all  m\' 
fingers  slowl\ ,  but  I  will  never  like  it  and  I  will  never  forgive 
them  for  their  crimes  against  art 


MATISSE  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

♦  <♦  ♦:• 

by  Margaret  Gerrity 

I  might  as  well  admit  it  straight  off— I  did  everything 
possible  to  avoid  writing  this  review.  No  hot  water  is  one 
good  excuse.  It's  real  tough  to  face  Matirae's  profound  opti- 
mism when  you  haven't  taken  a  shower  in  three  da>'s.  Then, 
of  course,  there  was  the  laundry  to  do  and  about  a  week's 
worth  of  trash  to  cxiltect  from  around  the  apartment  and 
bag.  Finallv'  fell  back  on  the  December  issue  of  Vogu^  but 
found  no  comfort  there.  It's  not  that  I  don't  ^i£  Matisse. 
He's  one  artist  nobody  can  dislike  but,  come  to  think  of  it, 
nobody  says  much  about  him  either.  Oh  yeah,  they'll  prattle 
on  about  economy  of  line  and  the  French  decorative  tradi- 
tion and  Matisse  just  being  real  happy  about  painting  and 
wanting  to  make  that  clear  to  everyone,  but  where  does  that 
leave  you? 

If  you're  like  me  and  hate  to  admit  in  civilized  company 
that  you  don't  underhand  Matisse  (who  seems,  at  first 
glance,  very  easy  to  understand),  the  current  MOMA  show 
is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  gain  a  little  ground.  Given  the 
holding  of  the  museum,  it  v^ould  have  been  difficult  to 
come  up  with  an  exhibition  that  wasn't  fairly  comprehen- 
sive. There  are  a  few  complaints— 1.  for  one,  would  have 
hked  a  little  less  emphasis  on  the  early  paintingE  (which  are 
pretty  famihar  at  this  point)  and  a  little  more  on  the  seldom- 
seen  aspects  of  Matisse's  varied  work:  design  pieces,  for 
example.  But  the  show  is  a  must-see;  it  comes  prefaced  with 
all  those  ominous  "once- in-a- lifetime"  warnings.  At  first  it 
may  seem  as  if  there's  not  sufficient  space  to  view  the  work, 
but  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  confronting  a  clutter  of 
Matisses  head-on. 

I  mentioned  before  that  Matisse  seems  easily  understood, 
which  is  to  say  that  he  Lsn't  difficult  in  the  same  way  as  are 
many  giants  of  twentieth-century  art  (Duchamp  is  the  prime 
example  here) .  The  work,  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  chrono- 
logical order  at  MOMA,  has  a  collective  pwwer,  but  it  is 
exactl>'  this  power  which  is  impossible  to  put  into  words. 
There  is  an  anonymity  and  a  quality  which  just  escapes 
superficiality  (as  in  the  drawing  of  the  faceless  saint  in  the 
Vence  Chapel  room)  that  becomes  more  and  more  evident. 
Partly,  it  is  that  "this  looks  so  eas>"  element  fundamental  to 
all  kinds  of  Great  Art.  For  Matisse,  it  ends  up  in  abstract 
patterns  and  symbols  that  are  complex  in  their  startling 
simplicity.  Kids  generally  like  Matisse  and  not  just  because 
of  all  the  bnghl  colors.  It  has  to  do  with  decoration  and  the 
need  to  adorn  and  pattern  that  is  basic  to  all  of  us.  Some 
people  would  say  that  Matisse's  genius  lay  in  just  avoiding 
the  decorative,  but  I  think  the  final  abstractions  prove  that 
he  was  really  celebrating  it  all  along.  The  origin  of  pattern 
(and  maybe  of  art  itself)  could  spring  from  the  marking  of 
territory  and  surely  the  circular  configuration  of  Dance 
( 1909)  is  one  of  the  most  joyful  "boundary"  pieces  around. 

But  enough  of  this  stuff,  I  have  no  more  to  say  about 
Matisse  than  anyone  else.  He's  one  artist  who  really  has  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard  about.  If  nothing  else,  the  MOMA  show 
is  a  great  antidote  to  all  that  deliberation  about  mass  suicide 
and  imminent  nuclear  disaster  1  know  you've  been  caught 
up  in.  We  could  all  use  the  break, 
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THE  OUBLIETTE 
PRINCIPLE 

by  Dana  Shilling 
The  oubliette,  a  low-tech  predecessor  of  the  modem 
incinerator  chute,  was  a  medieval  device  for  getting  rid  of 
persons  or  things  one  did  not  wish  to  hear  from  again.  Some- 
times the  unfortunate  oubliettee  vrould  end  up  in  a 
dungeon:  sometimes  in  a  pit  for  all  practical  purposes 
bottomless.  The  philosophy  behind  this  device  can  be  ap- 
plied profitably  in  cooking. 

The  first  class  of  material  to  be  disposed  of  is  produce, 
meat,  cheese,  or  other  foods  purchased  in  a  moment  of  ill 
judgement  and  a!x)ut  to  go  bad.  Then  there  are  obdurate 
leftovers.  The  oubliette  approach  can  also  be  invoked  during 
moments  of  bankruptcy,  when  meals  must  be  produced  for 
implausibly  low  sums.  Defrosting  or  long  vacations  make  it 
necessary  lo  empty  the  refrigerator.  In  all  four  cases,  the 
cook  must  produce  an  impenetrable  disguise  for  foods,  so 
that  they  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 

Things  that  are  horrible  as 
a  whole  may  form  a  jewel- 
like mosaic  when  chopped. 

A  traditional  strategy  is  to  incorporate  everything  in  One 
Big  Casserole  ( the  IWW  school  of  leftovers)  Heterogeneous 
materials,  when  chopped  fine,  sauteed,  spiced  ( curry  does 
winders)  and  bathed  in  sauce  emerge  as  lunch  or  dinner 
dishes  that  look  almost  deliberate.  Cottage  cheese  adds 
texture  and  flavor  interest,  is  high  in  protein,  and  is  also 
cheap,  A  bit  of  hard  cheese  grated  over  the  top  gives  a 
gratine  effect.  So  does  a  dusting  of  bread  crumbs  (  crushed 
hopelessly  stale  bread) .  or  wheat  germ.  The  hquid  element 
can  be  leftover  wine  (vermouth,  which  already  contains 
herbs,  saves  a  step) ,  flat  beer,  tomato  sauce  or  a  jtersonal 
favorite,  canned  tomato  puree.  Canned  or  homemade  chick- 
en broth  is  good.  Some  kind  of  grain  or  pasta  adds 
substance.  If  tou  have  roasted  salted  soybeans  or  sunflovwr 
seeds  around  ( see  a  later  column  on  Hoarding) ,  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  these  are  good.  If  the  general  effect  of  the  casserole 
can  be  described  as  crypto-Indian  or  Middle  Eastern,  raisins 


BERNIE  MAISNER,  the  Folio's  calllgrapher 
has  some  paintings  on  display  in  a  group  sho* 
at  the  Holly  Solomon  Gallery.  392  West  Broad- 
way, in  Soho,  The  exhibition  is  titled  "Gold 
and  Silver,"  and  includes  work  in  this  theme  by 
a  number  of  artists,  among  them  Andy  Warhol. 
Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Linda  Benglis. 
Bernie  Maisner's  small  paintings,  in  gouache 
and  applied  gold,  combine  a  modern  sense  of 
abstraction  with  Medieval  technique.  The  show 
will  run  through  January  15- 
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DANGER:  EARTHQUAKE  AT  INDIAN  POINT? 


by  Norman  Bauman 

There  is  a  5^7,  to  11%  probability  that  the  three  Indian 
Point  nuclear  reactors,  35  miles  from  New  York  City,  vvtII  be 
subject  to  an  earthquake  in  excess  of  tlieir  .design  capacity 
during  the  nett  40  years,  according  to  Vash  P.  Aggarwal  and 
Lv-nn  Svkes  of  Columbia  University's  Lamonl-Doherty  Geo- 
lo^cal  Observatorv'  Science ,  200;  425-429;  201 ;  1001- 
1003),  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  says  the 
probability  is  more  like  o.5%  .  Nobody  knows  exactly  what 
the  result  of  such  a  quake  would  be— but  it  could  conceiv- 
ably cost  45,000  lives. 

The  Indian  Point  reactors,  which  supply  15%  of  Con 
Eds  electricity,  are  built  right  next  to  the  80-mile-long 
Ramapo  fault.  When  faults  move,  earthquakes  occur,  Ev- 
erybody agrees  that  the  Ramapo  fault  was  moving  150 
million  years  ago,  when  diniJMur- inhabited  North  America 
broke  away  bom  Africa  The  NBC  believes  the  fault  hasn't 
moved  since.  Aggarwal  and  Sykes  believe  that  the  fault  is 
moving  again.  And  small  earthquakes  arc  occurring  regular- 
ly on  the  fault. 

The  IndUn  Bnt  reactors  are  designed  to  withstand  an 
earthquake  of  intensity  VII  on  the  Modified  Mercally  (MM) 
scale.  An  MM  VII  quake,  common  in  California,  will  crack 
plaster,  knock  out  bricks,  and  damage  ordinary  building 
unless  they're  fairly  solid.  How  likely  is  an  MM  VII  or 
stronger  quake  at  Indian  Point? 

In  the  past  250  yean,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region 
has  had  three  big  MM  VII  quakes  (In  1737.  1884.  and  1927) 


and  three  milder  MM  VI  quakes  (in  1783,  1895,  and  1957). 
One  good  question  is:  Did  any  of  those  quakes  occur  on  the 
fault?  Unfortunately,  back  then,  geologists  couldn't  always 
detennine  the  exact  location  of  a  quake. 

But  every  couple  of  months  or  so.  Aggarwal  and  Sykes' 
instruments  can  detect  smaller  quakes  along  the  fault,  A 
1976  quake  in  Pompton  Lakes.  N,J.  reached  MM  V  or  more 
(cracking  walls  and  knocking  out  plaster),  and  several  others 
have  reached  MM  IV  (which  feels  like  a  heav7  truck  driving 
by).  Large  quakes,  they  say,  tend  to  follow  thtse  small 
quakes. 

The  very  fact,  says  Aggarwal.  that  at  least  three  MM  VII 
quakes  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area,  and  that  small  earthquakes  occur  today  on  the 
Ramapo  fault,  "implies  that  the  fault  is  capable  of  generat- 
ing at  least  an  intensity  VII  earthquake." 

They  use  a  standard  probability  formula  (log  frequen- 
cy-A-bm)  to  get  the  5%  to  11%  figures,  At  an  NRC  hear- 
ing. Con  Ed's  experts  argued  that  the  formula  isn't  always 
consistent  over  the  range  from  small  values  to  large  values. 
Besides,  says  the  NRC,  if  the  formula  were  correct,  there 
should  have  been  a  lot  more  targe  quakes  on  the  fault  than 
we  have  records  for  Aggarwal  and  Sykes  have  studied  the 
historic  accounts  of  the  big  MM  VII  and  VI  quakes,  and 
concluded  that  four  or  five  of  them  might  well  have  occur- 
red on  the  Ramapo  s>stem.  The  NRC  has  studied  the  same 
accounts  and  concluded  that  thev  most  llkelv  didn't, 

lanuary  Folio 


Large  quakes  don't  necessarily  follow  small  quakes,  says 
J  Carl  Stcpps,  Chief  of  the  NRC  Geoscienc«(  Branch ,  There 
are  many  natural  processes  that  produce  small  quakes  but 
not  large  ones,  savs  Stepps— for  example,  close  to  reservoirs, 
small  quakes  occur  "by  the  hundreds," 

Yk,  says  Aggarwal,  but  these  small  Ramapo  quakes  are 
very  similar  to  the  larger  New  York-New  Jersey  quakes.  For 
example,  they  all  tend  to  occur  along  north  east -trending 
faults.  This  implies  that  the  entire  area  is  subject  to  north- 
east-trending stresses  which  produce  the  quakes.  Since 
they're  the  same  kind  of  quakes,  they  should  follow  the  same 
formula. 

"There's  reason  for 
concern .  . .  but  not 


for  panic." 


Seismolog>',  Aggarwal  admits.  Is  an  interpretive,  not  an 
exact  science,  and  they  don't  always  have  enough  data  for 
conclusive  answers.  What  they're  trying  to  do.  says 
Aggarwal.  is  squeeze  as  much  information  as  they  can  from 
the  available  data, 

"Neither  of  us."  admib  Stepps,  "can  prove  our  case  with 
absolute  certainty." 

What  would  the  cousequences  of  such  a  quake  be?  "It 
does  not  necesarily  follow,"  says  Aggarwal,  "that  damage 
to  the  plant  would  result."  So  one  possibility  is  that  nothing 
would  happen.  But  if  the  reactor  were  seriously  damaged, 
once  again,  experts  can't  agree  on  the  consequences.  One 
government  report,  the  Rasmussen  study,  calculated  that 

January  Folio 


45,000  people  could  be  killed,  mostly  from  radiation- 
induced  cancer,  in  the  worst  conceivable  accident,  but  a 
more  recent  NRC  report  said  that  we  don't  know  enough  to 
justify  specific  numbers.  For  comparison,  there  are  about 
45.000  traffic  fatalities  a  year, 

Aggarwal  doesn't  want  to  shut  down  Indian  Point,  (It 
would  cost  i»erhaps  $500  million,  or  7%  of  Con  Ed's  assets, 
and  take  6  to  10  years,  to  replace  the  plants. )  "There's  reason 
for  concern."  says  Aggarwal,  "but  nor  for  panic."  Aggarwal 
merely  wants  the  NRC  to  admit  that  the  fault  is  active,  and 
sit  down  and  evaluate  the  actual  risk.  It  might  then  be 
possible,  Aggarwal  suggest,  to  modify  the  planb  for  a  more 
earthquake- resistant  design. 

To  convince  the  NRC  that  the  fault  is  active,  according 
to  NRC  regulations,  Aggarwal  must  prove  that  the  fault 
e-xhibits  "macro-seismicity. "  However,  the  NRC  admits  they 
have  no  definition  for  "macro-seismicity."  The  regulations 
are  being  revised. 

So  who's  right?  Unfortunately,  as  in  most  science  contro- 
veniies,  there's  an  epistemo logical  problem.  Each  side  makes 
plausible  assumptions  that  may  be  wrong.  The  arguments 
involve  technical  statistical  and  seismological  issues  that  only 
experts  can  evaluate — but  the  most  highly- regarded  experts, 
like  Aggarwal  and  Sykes  on  one  side,  and  Charles  F.  Richter 
(developer  of  the  Richter  earthquake  scale)  on  the  other, 
come  to  opposite  conclusions. 

If  my  life  dependixl  on  making  a  decision  based  on  the 
available  information  (and  it  may  be),  I'd  say  that  there's  a 
small  but  unknown  probability  that  Indian  Point  will  be 
subject  to  an  earthquake  with  unknowTi  consequences— the 
risk  may  be  as  great  as  that  of  driving  a  car.  That's  more 
dangerous  than  it  should  be. 


are  good,  La>«r  ewrything  In  a  P>Tex  casserole,  pie  plate, 
ramekin,  or  bread  pan,  place  In  a  hot  oven  ( if  yoxi'n  really 
impatient  and  like  a  nice  hard  crustj  or  a  slow  oven  (if 
>ou're  patient  or  want  to  take  a  hot  bath  before  dinner) ,  Re- 
move casserole  after  it's  warm  and  before  it's  burnt  to  a 
crisp.  Leftover  casseroles  can  be  reheated,  vwthin  reason, 
preferably  with  a  little  extra  liquid  added. 

A  blender  or  food  processor  can  be  used  to  sneak  carrots, 
cranberries,  antique  bananas,  and  so  forth,  into  cake  (q.  v.). 
If  you're  brav«,  it  can  be  used  to  conceal  nutritional  yeast  in 

. .  .  the  cook  must  produce 
an  impenetrable  disguise 
for  foods .  .  . 

\oiir  morning  vogurt  drink,  cake,  casseroles,  or  soup.  Some 
kinds  of  soup— split  peas  comes  to  mind— actually  taste 
better  with  a  little  nutritional  yeast  in  them.  Soup  itself  is 
such  a  fertile  field  for  disposing  of  evidence,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mix  a  metaphor,  that  it  rates  a  whole  column. 

Things  that  are  horrible  as  whole  may  form  a  jev«l-like 
mosaic  when  chopped.  Thin^  of  approximately  the  same 
color  family  produce  an  innocuous  liquid  when  blended. 
Things  of  different  color  families  produce  a  khaki-green 
liquid  when  blended  Not  recommended.  When  all  else  fails, 
add  lots  of  sauteed  onions  and  a  few  shakes  of  hot  pepper 
sauce  to  things  that  are  approximately  savT)r>;  and  vanilla 
extract  or  cinnamon  to  thln^  that  are  approximately  svveet 
Always  remember  that  funny  stories  about  cooking  failures 
go  over  big  in  mixed  company  where  political  discussion 
would  be  inappropriate  and  artistic  tastes  vary  gready.  And 
many  significant  thin^,  from  cyclamate  to  the  mechanism 
of  human  conception,  hav^  been  discovered  by  accident. 


by  Leon  DeLeeuw 


Mark  Rothko's  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Guggen- 
heim Museum  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  profound 
events  of  recent  years. 

Rothko's  painting  emanate  a  mWerv-  and  poetry  that  U 
very  personal  in  spite  of  the  large  sizes  of  his  canvases  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties.  His  colors  create  spaces  with  nuances  thai 
bring  into  being  floating  and  receding  areas  of  colors  and 
values.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  humanist  painter  dealing 
uith  joy  and  pain  and  passion. 

John  Sloan  warned  in  Gist  oj  Art  that.  "Too  much 
abstract  work  today  (1946)  is  heartless. "  and  that  this  might 
bring  about  a  reaction  of  "a  terrible  kind  of  photographic 
realism."  Events  have  proved  him  right,  but  Rothko  cannot 
be  accused  of  bringing  this  about.  His  work  is  intelligent  but 
at  no  time  does  it  overpower  the  strong  emotion  behind  it  as 
istrueof  some  of  the  minimalist  and  color  field  painters. 

Even  in  Rothko's  early  work  his  concern  for  division  of 
space  can  clearh  be  seen,  Hb  pictures  often  have  washes 
that  separate  the  images  into  three  sections— a  device  he  later 
capitalized  on  to  create  his  fields  of  color— spaces  w  hich 
contain  so  much  pathos  and  poetical  meaning. 

It  is  a  well  mounted  exhibition,  having  a  maximum 
number  of  painting*  spaced  to  permit  individual  contempla- 
tion Were  this  exhibition  concerned  with  color  alone,  the 
number  of  painting  would  be  overwhelming,  but  Rothko  is 
dealing  with  space  and  poetry,  and  as  color  is  only  a  means 
to  those  expressions  one  is  left  with  a  feeling  of  elation. 

His  last  paintings  are  black  and  grey  with  subdeties  that 
belie  their  simpUcity  The>-  are  monumental  in  concept  and 
full  of  passion.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  end  he  saw  all  options 
reduced  to  two— Life  and  Death,  both  with  a  haunting 
ambiguity. 

Needless  to  sav ,  1  urge  evervone  to  see  this  exhibition 
^^hivh^^■ITl.^la^onv^ev^  until  Jiinuarv  H.  Ifl?^ 
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n  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
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by  Margaret  Gerrity 


admit  it  straight  off — I  did  everything 
riting  tfiis  review.  No  hot  water  is  one 
J  tough  to  face  Matisse's  profound  opti- 
en'l  taken  a  shower  in  thr«e  da)*:.  Then, 
5  the  laundry  to  do  and  about  a  week's 
oUect  from  around  the  apartment  and 
ck  on  the  December  issue  of  Vogue  but 
re.  It's  not  that  I  don't  like  Matisse, 
dislike  but,  come  to  ttiink  of  it, 
him  either.  Oh  yeah,  they'll  prattle 
le  and  the  French  decorative  tradi- 
ig  real  happy  about  painting  and 
to  everyone,  but  where  does  that 

hate  to  admit  in  civilized  company 
nd  Matisse  (who  seems,  at  first 
lerstand),  the  current  MOMA  show 
y  to  gain  a  little  ground.  Given  the 
m,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
libition  that  wasn't  fairly  comprehen- 
;w  complaints — I,  for  one,  would  have 
phasis  on  the  early  paintings  (which  are 
is  point)  and  a  little  more  on  the  seldom- 
itisse's  varied  work:  design  pieces,  for 
ow  is  a  must-see;  it  comes  prefaced  with 
once-in-a-lifetime"  warnings.  At  first  it 
e's  not  sufficient  space  to  view  the  work, 
ng  to  be  said  for  confronting  a  clutter  of 

ore  that  Matisse  seems  easily  understood, 
he  isn't  difficult  in  the  same  way  as  are 
itieth-centur\'  art  (Duchamp  is  the  prime 
work,  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  chrono- 
OMA,  has  a  collective  power,  but  it  is 
which  is  impossible  to  put  into  words, 
mit)'  and  a  quality  which  just  escapes 
the  drawing  of  the  faceless  saint  in  the 
i)  that  becomes  more  and  more  evident, 
is  looks  so  easy"  element  fundamental  to 
Art.  For  Matisse,  it  ends  up  in  abstract 
lols  that  are  complex  in  their  startling 
lerally  Uke  Matisse  and  not  just  because 
ors.  It  has  to  do  with  decoration  and  the 
pattern  that  is  basic  to  all  of  us.  Some 
hat  Matisse's  genius  lay  in  just  avoiding 
I  think  the  final  abstractions  prove  that 
rating  it  all  along.  The  origin  of  pattern 
itself)  could  spring  from  the  marking  of 
y  the  circular  configuration  of  Dance 
most  joyful  "boundary"  pieces  around, 
this  stuff.  I  have  no  more  to  say  about 
e  else.  He's  one  artist  who  really  has  to  be 
about.  If  nothing  else,  the  MOMA  show 
0  all  that  deliberation  about  mass  suicide 
lear  disaster  I  know  you've  been  caught 
use  the  break. 
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THE  OUBLIETTE 
PRINCIPLE 

by  Dana  Shilling 
The  oubliette,  a  low-tech  predecessor  of  the  modem 
incinerator  chute,  was  a  medieval  device  for  getting  rid  of 
persons  or  things  one  did  not  wish  to  hear  from  again.  Some- 
times the  unfortunate  oubliettee  would  end  up  in  a 
dungeon;  sometimes  in  a  pit  for  all  practical  purposes 
bottomless.  The  philosophy  behind  this  device  can  be  ap- 
plied profitably  in  cooking. 

The  first  class  of  material  to  be  disposed  of  is  produce, 
meat,  cheese,  or  other  foods  purchased  in  a  moment  of  ill 
judgement  and  about  to  go  bad.  Then  there  are  obdurate 
leftovers.  The  oubliette  approach  can  also  be  invoked  during 
moments  of  bankruptcy,  when  meals  must  be  produced  for 
implausibly  low  sums.  Defrosting  or  long  vacations  make  it 
necessary  to  empty  the  refrigerator.  In  all  four  cases,  the 
cook  must  produce  an  impenetrable  disguise  for  foods,  so 
that  they  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 

Things  that  are  horrible  as 
a  whole  may  form  a  jewel- 
like mosaic  when  chopped. 

A  traditional  strategy  is  to  incorporate  everything  in  One 
Big  Casserole  ( the  IWW  school  of  leftovers) .  Heterogeneous 
materials,  when  chopped  fine,  sauteed,  spiced  ( curry  does 
wonders)  and  bathed  in  sauce  emerge  as  lunch  or  dinner 
dishes  that  look  almost  deliberate.  Cottage  cheese  adds 
texture  and  flavor  interest,  is  high  in  protein,  and  is  also 
cheap.  A  bit  of  hard  cheese  grated  over  the  top  gives  a 
gratirw  effect.  So  does  a  dusting  of  bread  crumbs  ( crushed 
hopelessly  stale  bread) ,  or  wheat  germ.  The  liquid  element 
can  be  leftover  wine  (vermouth,  which  already  contains 
herbs,  saves  a  step) ,  flat  beer,  tomato  sauce  or  a  personal 
favorite,  canned  tomato  puree.  Canned  or  homemade  chick- 
en broth  is  good.  Some  kind  of  grain  or  pasta  adds 
substance.  If  you  have  roasted  salted  soybeans  or  sunflower 
seeds  around  ( see  a  later  column  on  Hoarding) ,  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  these  are  good.  If  the  general  effect  of  the  casserole 
can  be  described  as  crypto-Indian  or  Middle  Eastern,  raisins 
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BERNIE  MAISNER,  the  Folio's  calligrapher 
has  some  paintings  on  display  in  a  group  show 
at  the  Holly  Solomon  Gallery,  392  West  Broad- 
way, in  Soho.  The  exhibition  is  titled  "Gold 
and  Silver,"  and  includes  work  in  this  theme  by 
a  number  of  artists,  among  them  Andy  Warhol, 
Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Linda  Benglis. 
Bernie  Maisner's  small  paintings,  in  gouache 
and  applied  gold,  combine  a  modern  sense  of 
abstraction  with  r\/1edieval  technique.  The  show 
will  run  through  January  1 5. 
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on't  necessarily  follow  small  quakes,  says 
ef  of  the  NRC  Geosciences  Branch.  There 
processes  that  produce  small  quakes  but 
Stepps — for  example,  close  to  reservoirs, 
"by  the  hundreds." 

wal,  but  these  small  Ramapo  quakes  are 
larger  New  York-New  Jersey  quakes.  For 
tend  to  occur  along  northeast-trending 
5  that  the  entire  area  is  subject  to  north- 
ises  which  produce  the  quakes.  Since 
nd  of  quakes,  they  should  follow  the  same 

lere's  reason  for 
but  not 


icern , 


^ujii< 
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garwal  admits,  is  an  interpretive,  not  an 
they  don't  always  have  enough  data  for 
rs.  What  they're  trying  to  do,  says 
ae  as  much  information  as  they  can  from 

'  admits  Stepps,  "can  prove  our  case  with 

he  consequences  of  such  a  quake  be?  "It 
ly  follow,"  says  Aggarwal,  "that  damage 
1  result."  So  one  possibility  is  that  notliing 
it  if  the  reactor  were  seriously  damaged, 
ts  can't  agree  on  the  consequences.  One 
t,  the  Rasmussen  study,  calculated  thai 

Folio 


45,000  people  could  be  killed,  mostly  from  radiation- 
induced  cancer,  in  the  worst  conceivable  accident,  but  a 
more  recent  NRC  report  said  that  we  don't  know  enough  to 
justify  specific  numbers.  For  comparison,  there  are  about 
45,000  traffic  fatalities  a  year. 

Aggarwal  doesn't  want  to  shut  down  Indian  Point.  (It 
would  cost  perhaps  $500  million,  or  7%  of  Con  Ed's  assets, 
and  take  6  to  10  years,  to  replace  the  plants. )  "There's  reason 
for  concern, "  says  Aggarwal,  "but  nor  for  panic."  Aggarwal 
merely  wants  the  NRC  to  admit  that  the  fault  is  active,  and 
sit  down  and  evaluate  the  actual  risk.  It  might  then  be 
possible,  Aggarwal  suggest,  to  modify  the  plants  for  a  more 
earthquake- resistant  design. 

To  convince  the  NRC  that  the  fault  is  active,  according 
to  NRC  regulations,  Aggarwal  must  prove  that  the  fault 
exhibits  "macro-seismicity."  However,  the  NRC  admits  they 
have  no  definition  for  "macro-seismicity."  The  regulations 
are  being  revised. 

So  who's  right?  Unfortunately,  as  in  most  science  contro- 
versies, there's  an  epistemological  problem.  Each  side  makes 
plausible  assumptions  that  may  be  wrong.  The  arguments 
involve  technical  statistical  and  seismological  issues  that  only 
experts  can  evaluate — but  the  most  highly-regarded  experts, 
like  Aggarwal  and  Sykes  on  one  side,  and  Charles  F.  Richter 
(developer  of  the  Richter  earthquake  scale)  on  the  other, 
come  to  opposite  conclusions. 

If  my  life  depended  on  making  a  decision  based  on  the 
available  information  (and  it  may  be),  I'd  say  that  there's  a 
small  but  unknown  probability  that  Indian  Point  will  be 
subject  to  an  earthquake  with  unknown  consequences — the 
risk  may  be  as  great  as  that  of  driving  a  car.  That's  more 
dangerous  than  it  should  be. 


are  good.  Layer  everything  in  a  Pyrex  casserole,  pie  plate, 
ramekin,  or  bread  pan,  place  in  a  hot  oven  ( if  you're  really 
impatient  and  like  a  nice  hard  crust)  or  a  slow  oven  ( if 
yiDu're  patient  or  want  to  take  a  hot  bath  before  dinner) .  Re- 
move casserole  after  it's  warm  and  before  it's  burnt  to  a 
crisp.  Leftover  casseroles  can  be  reheated,  within  reason, 
preferably  with  a  little  extra  liquid  added. 

A  blender  or  food  processor  can  be  used  to  sneak  carrots, 
cranberries,  antique  bananas,  and  so  forth,  into  cake  ( q.v.) . 
If  you're  brave,  it  can  be  used  to  conceal  nutritional  yeast  in 

.  .  .  the  cook  must  produce 
an  impenetrable  disguise 
for  foods .  .  . 

TOur  morning  yogurt  drink,  cake,  casseroles,  or  soup.  Some 
kinds  of  soup — split  peas  comes  to  mind — actually  taste 
better  with  a  little  nutritional  yeast  in  them.  Soup  itself  is 
such  a  fertile  field  for  disposing  of  evidence,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mix  a  metaphor,  that  it  rates  a  whole  column. 

Things  that  are  horrible  as  whole  may  form  a  jewel-like 
mosaic  when  chopped.  Things  of  approximately  the  same 
color  family  produce  an  innocuous  liquid  when  blended. 
Things  of  different  color  families  produce  a  khaki-green 
liquid  when  blended.  Not  recommended.  When  all  else  fails, 
add  lots  of  sauteed  onions  and  a  few  shakes  of  hot  pepper 
sauce  to  things  that  are  approximately  savory;  and  vanilla 
extract  or  cinnamon  to  things  that  are  approximately  sweet. 
Always  remember  that  funny  stories  about  cooking  failures 
go  over  big  in  mixed  company  where  political  discussion 
would  be  inappropriate  and  artistic  tastes  vary  gready.  And 
many  significant  things,  from  cyclamate  to  the  mechanism 
of  human  conception,  have  been  discovered  by  accident. 


Phoio  by  Citniuelo  KjnjRi 

by  Leon  DeLeeuw 

Mark  Rothko's  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Guggen- 
heim Museum  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  profound 
events  of  recent  years. 

Rothko's  paintings  emanate  a  mystery  and  poetry  that  is 
very  personal  in  spite  of  the  large  sizes  of  his  canvases  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties.  His  colors  create  spaces  -with  nuances  that 
bring  into  being  floating  and  receding  areas  of  colors  and 
values.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  humanist  painter  dealing 
with  joy  and  pain  and  passion. 

John  Sloan  warned  in  Cist  of  Art  that,  "Too  much 
abstract  work  today  (1946)  is  heartless,"  and  that  this  might 
bring  about  a  reaction  of  "a  terrible  kind  of  photographic 
realism."  Events  have  proved  him  right,  but  Rothko  cannot 
be  accused  of  bringing  this  about.  His  work  is  intelligent  but 
at  no  time  does  it  overpower  the  strong  emotion  behind  it  a.s 
is  true  of  some  of  the  minimalist  and  color  field  painters. 

Even  in  Rothko's  early  work  his  concern  for  diNosion  of 
space  can  clearly  be  seen.  His  pictures  often  have  washes 
that  separate  the  images  into  three  sections— a  device  he  later 
capitalized  on  to  create  his  fields  of  color— spaces  which 
contain  so  much  pathos  and  poetical  meaning. 

It  is  a  well  mounted  exhibition,  having  a  maximum 
number  of  paintings  spaced  to  permit  individual  contempla- 
tion. Were  this  exhibition  concerned  with  color  alone,  the 
number  of  paintings  would  be  overwhelming,  but  Rothko  is 
dealing  with  space  and  poetry,  and  as  color  is  only  a  means 
to  those  expressions  one  is  left  with  a  feeling  of  elation. 

His  last  paintings  are  black  and  grey  with  subtleties  that 
belie  their  simplicity.  They  are  monumental  in  concept  and 
full  of  passion.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  end  he  saw  all  options 
reduced  to  two— Life  and  Death,  both  with  a  haunting 
ambiguity. 

Needless  to  say.  I  urge  everyone  to  see  this  exhibition 
which  remains  on  view  until  January  14,  1979. 
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IF  U  CN  RD  THS 
U  CN  GT  A  GD  JB 

by  Phoebe  White 

"The  hills  are  alive.  .  .aaaaarrrggl\h!!!"  we  used  to  sing 
to  the  opening  bars  of  "The  Sound  of  Music."  We  meant  to 
give  the  tune  a  science-fiction  flavor,  suggesting  bug-eyed, 
tentacled  creatures  from  Satum  toting  ray-guns.  Little  did 
we  know  the  horror  would  be  the  music  itself,  through  the 
miracle  of  technology. 

The  music  is  a  fungiis,  creeping  down  from  the  ceiling,  a 
weird, mutant  weearthlings  don't  yet  know  how  to  poison. 
M  first,  it  grows  just  around  the  corners,  hardly  noticeable, 
but  one  day  you  go  in  and  it's  taken  over.  And  there's  one 
less  safe  place  on  your  list. 

Supermarkets  are  totally  infested.  Just  as  the  boxes  on 
the  shel\es  contain  imitations  of  other  foods,  the  booming 
muzak  is  an  imitation  of  music.  Listening  to  the  stuff,  one  is 
struck  at  how  small  a  part  of  music  is  a  tune.  One  recognizes 
the  inter\als  as  Cole  Porter,  Lennon-McCartney,  or  some- 
times (ones  stomach  contracts  in  nausea)  as  Bach.  (One 
imagines  the  living  artists  at  least  living  well  off  their  royal- 
ties, but  poor  Bach  in  his  grave  is  rewarded  only  by  igno- 
rance. )  The  beat  is  regulated,  like  the  even  heartbeats  of  a 
pacemaker;  poignant  harmonies  are  smoothed  into  major 
keys.  There  are  no  drums,  no  voices,  only  perfumed  violins, 
like  the  flowen,-  borders  of  dime-store  sympathy  cards.  No 
selection  ever  ends— it  just  fades  away  and  is  mysteriously 
replaced  by  the  next.  The  stuff  resembles  music  the  way  an 
embalmed  corpse  resembles  one's  best  friend. 

One  has  to  fight  to  stay  out  of  step  with  muzak — it  is 
always  andante ,  paced  to  the  shopper's  stride.  Merchants 
claim  it  improves  their  business.  Apparently  some  customers 
don't  hear  it,  and  are  subliminally  lulled  into  a  relaxed 
acquisitiveness.  This  may  well  be  true,  since  they  are  not 
irritated  at  the  very  sight  of  shopping  centers  and  parking 
lots. 

In  offices,  muzak  is  also  supposed  to  have  a  stimulating 
effect,  though  perhaps  without  inspiring  the  same  acquisi- 
tive impulse.  Perhaps  it  is  supposed  to  replace  fresh  air.  In  one 
office  where  I  worked,  a  couple  of  women  were  always 
turning  it  down  when  their  supervisor  wasn't  looking— they 
hated  it  but  the  offices  were  not  equipped  with  individual 
volume  controls  and  the  supervisors  liked  it.  In  another 
office  where  I  worked,  muzak  was  provided  by  an  ordinary 
radio.  I  was  often  alone  in  the  place  with  another  secretary, 
and  since  she  got  tired  of  it,  she  let  me  change  the  station  to 
\VBAI.  But  if  she  knew  the  boss  was  coming  in,  she  would 
change  it  back  to  WPAT,  or  else  he  would  be  forced  to  on 
entering.  In  the  mail  sorting  room  of  a  city  post  office, 
where  I  once  spent  a  few  hours  working,  the  muzak  was 
intermittent.  Just  as  one  had  begun  to  block  it  out,  it  would 
stop,  and  just  as  one  had  adapted  to  silence,  it  would  begin 
again.  I  asked  an  employee  why  this  was.  "We  took  a  vote 
whether  to  have  it  or  not, "  he  said,  "and  we  were  evenly 
divided,  so  they  decided  to  have  it  fifteen  minutes  on,  fifteen 
minutes  off.  " 

Many  restaurants  are  unsafe  to  eat  in,  due  to  the  back- 
ground music.  Recently  a  friend  and  I  went  to  a  tavern  to 
converse  over  drinks;  for  the  first  few  minutes,  there  was 
only  a  faint  muzak.  such  as  one  could  almost  ignore.  Then 
we  heard  a  waitress  exclaim,  "I  can't  stand  this  Mantovanil" 
and  a  moment  later  loud  disco  music  poured  out  of  the 
speaker  above  our  heads.  We  forgot  what  we  were  teJking 
about,  suddenly  feeling  we  were  doing  the  wrong  thing,  as 


though  we'd  been  ordered  to  get  up  and  dance  whether  we 
wanted  to  or  not.  I  asked  the  bartender  if  the  sound  could  be 
turned  dow  n.  "No!  The  customers  want  to  hear  it!"  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  it.  I  can't  pursue  a  conversation  with  it  on!" 
"Listen,  I'm  not  doing  anything  about  it,  so  don't  bother 
mel"  he  replied,  turning  away.  I'd  known  it  would  be  fruit- 
less, remembering  my  first  such  experience,  as  a  child  out  to 
dinner  with  my  family  in  a  Polynesian  restaurant.  Then,  too 
the  restaurant  had  been  silent  when  we  came  in,  the  first 
customers  of  the  evening.  ftsentl\  the  Hawaiian  muzak 
came  on.  My  parents  said,  "You  kids  go  ask  the  waiter  if  he 
can  turn  it  off.  We're  the  only  people  here,  after  all."  We 
went  and  asked  the  waiter.  "We  can't  turn  it  offi"  he  said. 
"Wh\  not?"  "Because  the  customers  love  it  sol" 

Wlio  are  the  people  who  love  it  so?  What's  their  motiva- 
tion? Do  the  people  who  frequent  these  joints  have  nothing 
to  say  to  each  other?  Do  they  want  to  pretend  to  be  together, 
without  having  to  talk?  Or  are  they  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard? This  last  must  be  important,  since  evesdropping  on 
strangers  is  invariably  fascinating.  In  the  restaurant  I  most 
frequent,  there  is  no  music  or  any  loud  noise,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  whole  room  falls  silent,  all  conversations 
having  paused  on  the  same  beat,  and  everyone  hesitates  to 
be  the  first  to  speak. 

The  stuff  resembles  music 
the  way  an  embalmed 
corpse  resembles  one's 
best  friend. 

A  primary  function  of  muzak,  of  course,  is  to  drown  out 
unpredictable  noise  with  reassuring  noise.  This  is  one  reason 
it's  successful  in  offices.  (I've  often  put  on  familiar  records 
while  working  alone  at  night,  to  drown  out  the  quarrels  of 
my  neighbors  and  the  sounds  of  the  radiators,  which  to  my 
paranoid  ears  resembled  explosions  in  the  gas  pipes  and 
thieves  at  the  windows.)  Another  primary  function  is  to 
reduce  boredom — perhaps  that's  why  it's  in  supermarkets, 
where  there's  little  conversation  to  overhear.  It  provides 
minimal  distraction,  since  muzak  itself  is  so  boring  that  it 
defies  attentive  listening.  This  is  no  accident — it  would  not 
function  if  it  commanded  attention.  It  provides,  rather, 
something  specific  to  ignore. 

The  producers  of  muzak  call  people  like  the  present 
writer  "the  irreducible  minority, "  people  whose  inteUectual 
pretensions  make  them  think  they  don't  like  it.  This  writer 
certainly  has  intellectual  pretensions,  which  include  con- 
siderable training  in  and  appreciation  for  music — the  real 
stuff,  the  stuff  of  passion  and  intellectual  inspiration,  the 
stuff  that  defines  the  blues  as  the  tragedy  of  our  futile  exis- 
tence in  an  uncaring  universe,  not  as  petty  irritation. 

Those  who  would  control  my  environment  and  increase 
my  productivity  are  going  about  it  the  wrong  way.  Muzak 
decreases  my  productivity,  because  I'm  so  busy  imagining 
the  labor  that  went  into  bleeding  the  soul  out  of  the  classics. 
Muzak  makes  me  a  complainer.  Just  as  I'm  suspicious  of 
anyone  try  ing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  me,  waiting  for  the 
unearned  kind  words  to  lead  into  a  demand,  I'm  suspicious 
of  beige  offices,  tasteful  paintings  and  muzak.  Why  do  they 
want  to  soothe  me,  when  they  don't  know  what  my  prob- 
lems are?  What  are  they  going  to  ask  of  me?  Am  I  a  danger- 
ous animal,  who  must  be  shot  down  with  tranquilizer  pel- 
lets? What  is  the  bad  news  they  are  trying  to  hide?  I  will 
never  be  .soothed  with  muzak.  I  will  boycott  their  restau- 
rants, refuse  work  in  their  oftices.  They  can  break  all  my 
fingers  slowly,  but  I  will  never  like  it  and  I  will  never  forgive 
them  for  their  crimes  against  art. 


♦ 


DANGER:  EARTHQUAKE  AT  INDIAN  POINT? 

by  Norman  Bauman 


There  is  a  5%  to  U%  probability  that  the  three  Indian 
Point  nuclear  reactors,  35  miles  from  New  York  City,  will  be 
subject  to  an  earthquake  in  excess  of  their. design  capacity 
during  the  next  40  years,  according  to  Yash  P.  Aggarwal  and 
Lynn  Sykes  of  Columbia  University's  Lamont-Doherty  Geo- 
logical Observatory  IScience.  200:425-429;  201:1001- 
1003).  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  says  the 
probability  is  more  like  o.5%  .  Nobody  knows  exactly  what 
the  result  of  such  a  quake  would  be— but  it  could  conceiv- 
ably cost  45,000  lives. 

The  Indian  Point  reactors,  which  supply  15%  of  Con 
Kd's  electricity,  are  built  right  next  to  the  80-mile-long 
Ramapo  fault.  When  faults  move,  earthquakes  occur.  Ev- 
erybody agrees  that  the  Ramapo  fault  was  moving  150 
million  years  ago,  when  dinosaur-inhabited  North  America 
broke  away  from  Africa.  The  NRC  believes  the  fault  hasn't 
moved  since.  Aggarwal  and  Sykes  believe  that  the  fault  is 
moving  again.  And  small  earthquakes  are  occurring  regular- 
ly on  the  fault. 

The  Indian  Rnt  reactors  are  designed  to  withstand  an 
earthcjuake  of  intensity  VII  on  the  Modified  Mercally  (MM) 
scale.  An  MM  VII  quake,  common  in  California,  will  crack 
plaster,  knock  out  bricks,  and  damage  ordinan'  building 
unless  they're  fairly  solid.  How  likely  is  an  MM  VII  or 
stronger  quake  at  Indian  Point? 

In  the  past  250  years,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region 
has  had  three  big  MM  VII  quakes  (in  1737,  1884,  and  1927) 
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and  three  mUder  MM  VI  quakes  (in  1783,  1895,  and  1957). 
One  good  question  is:  Did  any  of  those  quakes  occur  on  the 
fault?  Unfortunately,  back  then,  geologists  couldn't  always 
determine  the  exact  location  of  a  quake. 

But  every  couple  of  months  or  so,  Aggarwal  and  Sykes' 
instruments  can  detect  smaller  quakes  along  the  fault.  A 
1976  quake  in  Pompton  Lakes,  N.J.  reached  MM  V  or  more 
(cracking  walls  and  knocking  out  plaster),  and  several  others 
have  reached  MM  IV  (which  feels  like  a  heavy  truck  driving 
by).  Large  quakes,  they  say,  tend  to  follow  these  small 
quakes. 

The  very  fact,  says  Aggarwal,  that  at  least  three  MM  VII 
quakes  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area,  and  that  small  earthquakes  occur  today  on  the 
Ramapo  fault,  "implies  that  the  fault  is  capable  of  generat- 
ing at  least  an  intensity  VII  earthquake." 

They  use  a  standard  probability  formula  (log  frequen- 
cy =  A-bm)  to  get  the  5%  to  11%  figures.  At  an  NRC  hear- 
ing. Con  Ed's  experts  argued  that  the  formula  isn't  always 
consistent  over  the  range  from  small  values  to  large  values. 
Besides,  says  the  NRC,  if  the  formula  were  correct,  there 
should  have  been  a  lot  more  large  quakes  on  the  fault  than 
we  have  records  for.  Aggarwal  and  Sykes  have  studied  the 
historic  accounts  of  the  big  MM  VII  and  VI  quakes,  and 
concluded  that  four  or  five  of  them  might  well  have  occur- 
red on  the  Ramapo  system.  The  NRC  has  studied  the  same 
accounts  and  concluded  that  they  most  likely  didn't. 

January  Folio 
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ction  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
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by  Margaret  Gerrity 


veil  admit  it  straight  off — I  did  everything 
d  writing  this  review.  No  hot  water  is  one 
i  real  tough  to  face  Matisse's  profound  opti- 
haven't  taken  a  shower  in  tfiree  daw.  Then, 
was  the  laundry  to  do  and  about  a  week's 
to  collect  from  around  the  apartment  and 
1  back  on  the  December  issue  of  Vogue  but 
jrt  there.  It's  not  that  I  don't  like  Matisse, 
lobody  can  dislike  but,  come  to  think  of  it, 
ch  about  him  either.  Oh  yeah,  they'll  prattle 
mv  of  line  and  the  French  decorative  tradi- 
e  just  being  real  happy  about  painting  and 
e  that  clear  to  evervone,  but  whsere  does  that 

;  me  and  hate  to  admit  in  civilized  company 

understand  Matisse  (who  seems,  at  first 
y  to  understand),  the  current  MOMA  show 
ce  as  any  to  gain  a  little  ground.  Given  the 

museum,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
m  exhibition  that  wasn't  fairly  comprehen- 

a  few  complaints — I,  for  one,  would  have 
;  emphasis  on  the  early  paintings  (which  are 
It  this  point)  and  a  httle  more  on  the  seldom- 

Matisse's  varied  work:  design  pieces,  for 
e  show  is  a  must-see;  it  comes  prefaced  with 
us  "once-in-a-lifetime"  warnings.  At  first  it 
there's  not  sufficient  space  to  \iew  the  work, 
lething  to  be  said  for  confronting  a  clutter  of 
n. 

1  before  that  Matisse  seems  easily  understood, 
that  he  isn't  difficult  in  the  same  way  as  are 
t\ventieth-centur,'  art  (Duchamp  is  the  prime 
The  work,  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  chrono- 
t  MOMA,  has  a  collective  power,  but  it  is 
.ver  which  is  impossible  to  put  into  words. 
om-mit\'  and  a  quallt\-  which  just  escapes 
IS  in  the  drawing  of  the  faceless  saint  in  the 
oom)  that  becomes  more  and  more  evident. 
:  "this  looks  so  easy "  element  fundamental  to 
eat  Art.  For  Matisse,  it  ends  up  in  afjstract 
ymbols  that  are  complex  in  their  startling 
i  generally  like  Matisse  and  not  just  because 
i  colors.  It  has  to  do  with  decoration  and  the 
and  pattern  that  is  basic  to  all  of  us.  Some 
ay  that  Matisse's  genius  lay  in  just  avoiding 
but  I  think  the  final  abstractions  prove  that 
;lebrating  it  all  along.  The  origin  of  pattern 
art  itself)  could  spring  from  the  marking  of 
urely  the  circular  configuration  of  Dance 
the  most  joyful  "boundarj"  pieces  around. 

of  this  stuff.  I  have  no  more  to  say  about 
lyone  else.  He's  one  artist  who  really  has  to  be 
ard  about.  If  nothing  else,  the  MOMA  show 
)te  to  all  that  deliberation  about  mass  suicide 
nuclear  disaster  I  know  you've  been  caught 
1  all  use  the  break. 


A       The  Museum  of  Modem  Art 
♦^     11  West  53rd  Street.  New  York  City 
*       through  January  30.  1979 
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THE  OUBLIETTE 
PRINCIPLE 

by  Dana  Shilling 

The  oubliette,  a  low-tech  predecessor  of  the  modern 
incinerator  chute,  was  a  medieval  device  for  getting  rid  of 
persons  or  things  one  did  not  wish  to  hear  from  again.  Some- 
times the  unfortunate  oubliettce  would  end  up  in  a 
dungeon;  sometimes  in  a  pit  for  all  practical  purposes 
bottomless.  The  philosophy  behind  this  device  can  be  ap- 
plied profitably  in  cooldng. 

The  first  class  of  material  to  be  disposed  of  is  produce, 
meat,  cheese,  or  other  foods  purchased  in  a  moment  of  ill 
judgement  and  about  to  go  bad.  Then  there  are  obdurate 
leftovBis.  The  oubUette  approach  can  also  be  invoked  during 
moments  of  bankruptcy,  when  meals  must  be  produced  for 
implausibly  low  sums.  Defrosting  or  long  vacations  make  it 
necessary  to  empty  the  refrigerator.  In  all  four  cases,  the 
cook  must  produce  an  impenetrable  disguise  for  foods,  so 
that  they  will  never  be  heard  of  again. 

Things  that  are  horrible  as 
a  whole  may  form  a  jewel- 
like mosaic  when  chopped. 

A  traditional  strategy  is  to  incorporate  e\^r>thing  in  One 
Big  Casserole  ( the  IWW  school  of  leftovers) .  Heterogeneous 
materials,  when  chopped  fine,  sauteed,  spiced  ( curry  does 
vwinders)  and  bathed  in  sauce  emerge  as  lunch  or  dinner 
dishes  that  look  almost  deliberate.  Cottage  cheese  adds 
texture  and  flavor  interest,  is  high  in  protein,  and  is  also 
cheap.  A  bit  of  hard  cheese  grated  over  the  top  gives  a 
gratine  effect.  So  does  a  dusting  of  bread  crumbs  ( crushed 
hopelessly  stale  bread) ,  or  wheat  germ.  The  liquid  element 
can  be  leftover  wine  ( vermouth,  which  already  contains 
herbs,  saves  a  step) ,  flat  beer,  tomato  sauce  or  a  personal 
favorite,  canned  tomato  puree.  Canned  or  homemade  chick- 
en broth  is  good.  Some  kind  of  grain  or  pasta  adds 
substance.  If  you  have  roasted  salted  soybeans  or  sunflower 
seeds  around  ( see  a  later  colunm  on  Hoarding) ,  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  these  are  good.  If  the  general  effect  of  the  casserole 
can  be  described  as  crypto-Indian  or  Middle  Eastern,  raisins 
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BERNIE  MAISNER,  the  Folio's  calligrapher 
has  some  paintings  on  display  in  a  group  show 
at  the  Holly  Solomon  Gallery,  392  West  Broad- 
way, in  Soho.  The  exhibition  is  titled  "Gold 
and  Silver,"  and  includes  work  in  this  theme  by 
a  number  of  artists,  among  them  Andy  Warhol, 
Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Linda  Benglis. 
Bernie  Maisner's  small  paintings,  in  gouache 
and  applied  gold,  combine  a  modern  sense  of 
abstraction  with  Medieval  technique.  The  show 
will  run  through  January  1 5. 
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BS  don't  necessarily  follow  small  quakes,  says 
Chief  of  the  NRC  Geosciences  Branch.  There 
xai  processes  that  produce  small  quakes  but 
sa\s  Stepps — for  example,  close  to  reservoirs, 
xur  "by  the  hundreds." 
ggarwal,  but  these  small  Ramapo  quakes  are 
the  larger  New  York-New  Jersey  quakes.  For 
all  tend  to  occur  along  northeast-trending 
iplies  that  the  entire  area  is  subject  to  north- 
stresses  which  produce  the  quakes.  Since 
le  kind  of  quakes,  they  should  follow  the  same 

rhere's  reason  for 
oncern .  . .  but  not 
3r  panic." 

',  Aggarwal  admits,  is  an  interpretive,  not  an 

and  they  don't  always  have  enough  data  for 

isweis.    What    they're    trying    to    do,    says 

queeze  as  much  information  as  they  can  from 

lata. 

f  us,'  admits  Stepps,  "can  prove  our  case  with 

int)-." 

lid  the  consequences  of  such  a  quake  be?  "It 

ssarily  follow,"  says  Aggarwal,  "that  damage 

■ould  result."  So  one  possibility  is  that  nothing 

1.  But  if  the  reactor  were  seriously  damaged, 

^rts  can't  agree  on  the  consequences.  One 

eport,  the  Rasmussen  study,  calculated  that 
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45,000  people  could  be  killed,  mostly  from  radiation- 
induced  cancer,  in  the  worst  conceivable  accident,  but  a 
more  recent  NRC  report  said  that  we  don't  know  enough  to 
justify'  specific  numbers.  For  comparison,  there  are  about 
45,000  traffic  fatalities  a  year. 

Aggarwal  doesn't  want  to  shut  down  Indian  Point.  (It 
would  cost  perhaps  $500  million,  or  7%  of  Con  Ed's  assets, 
and  take  6  to  10  years,  to  replace  the  plants.)  "There's  reason 
for  concern,"  says  Aggarwal,  "but  nor  for  panic."  Aggarwal 
merely  wants  the  NRC  to  admit  that  the  fault  is  active,  and 
sit  down  and  evaluate  the  actual  risk.  It  might  then  be 
possible,  Aggarwal  suggest,  to  modify  the  plants  for  a  more 
earthquake- resistant  design. 

To  convince  the  NRC  that  the  fault  is  active,  according 
to  NRC  regulations,  Aggarwal  must  prove  that  the  fault 
exhibits  "macro-seismicity."  However,  the  NRC  admits  they 
have  no  definition  for  "macro-seismicit>'."  The  regulations 
are  being  revised. 

So  who's  right?  Unfortunately,  as  in  most  science  contro- 
versies, there's  an  epistemological  problem.  Each  side  makes 
plausible  assumptions  that  may  be  wrong.  The  arguments 
involve  technical  statistical  and  seismological  issues  that  only 
experts  can  evaluate — but  the  most  highly-regarded  experts, 
like  Aggarwal  and  Sykes  on  one  side,  and  Charles  F.  Richter 
(developer  of  the  Richter  earthquake  scale)  on  the  other, 
come  to  opposite  conclusions. 

If  my  life  depended  on  making  a  decision  based  on  the 
available  information  (and  it  may  be),  I'd  say  that  there's  a 
small  but  unknown  probability  that  Indian  Point  will  be 
subject  to  an  earthquake  with  unknown  consequences — the 
risk  may  be  as  great  as  that  of  driving  a  car.  That's  more 
dangerous  than  it  should  be. 


are  good.  Layer  everything  in  a  Pyrex  casserole,  pie  plate, 
ramekin,  or  hread  pan,  place  in  a  hot  oven  ( if  you're  really 
impatient  and  like  a  nice  hard  crust)  or  a  slow  oven  ( if 
you're  patient  or  want  to  take  a  hot  bath  before  dinner) .  Re- 
move casserole  after  it's  warm  and  before  it's  burnt  to  a 
crisp.  Leftover  casseroles  can  be  reheated,  within  reason, 
preferably  with  a  little  extra  liquid  added. 

A  blender  or  food  processor  can  be  used  to  sneak  carrots, 
cranberries,  antique  bananas,  and  so  forth,  into  cake  (  q. v.) . 
If  you're  brave,  it  can  be  used  to  conceal  nutritional  yeast  in 

. .  .  the  cook  must  produce 
an  impenetrable  disguise 
for  foods .  .  . 

your  morning  yogurt  drink,  cake,  casseroles,  or  soup.  Some 
kinds  of  soup — split  peas  comes  to  mind — actually  taste 
better  with  a  little  nutritional  yeast  in  them.  Soup  itself  is 
such  a  fertile  field  for  disposing  of  evidence,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  mix  a  metaphor,  that  it  rates  a  whole  column. 

Things  that  are  horrible  as  whole  may  form  a  jewel-like 
mosaic  when  chopped.  Things  of  approximately  the  same 
color  family  produce  an  innocuous  liquid  when  blended. 
Things  of  different  color  families  produce  a  khaki-green 
liquid  when  blended.  Not  recommended.  When  all  else  fails, 
add  lots  of  sauteed  onions  and  a  few  shakes  of  hot  pepper 
sauce  to  things  that  are  approximately  savory;  and  vanilla 
extract  or  cinnamon  to  things  that  are  approximately  sweet. 
Always  remember  that  funny  stories  about  cooking  failures 
go  over  big  in  mixed  company  where  political  discussion 
would  be  inappropriate  and  artistic  tastes  vary  gready.  And 
many  significant  things,  from  cyclamate  to  the  mechanism 
of  human  conception,  have  been  discovered  by  accident. 


Photo  b>  Cyosuelo  k*njj(» 

by  Leon  DeLeeuw 

Mark  Rotfiko's  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Guggen- 
heim Museum  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  profound 
events  of  recent  years. 

Rothko's  paintings  emanate  a  mystery  and  poetry  that  is 
very  personal  in  spite  of  the  large  sizes  of  his  canvases  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties.  His  colors  create  spaces  with  nuances  that 
bring  into  being  floating  and  receding  areas  of  colors  and 
values.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  humanist  painter  dealing 
with  joy  and  pain  and  passion. 

John  Sloan  warned  in  Gist  of  Art  that,  "Too  much 
abstract  work  today  (1946)  is  heartless,"  and  that  this  might 
bring  about  a  reaction  of  "a  terrible  kind  of  photographic 
realism."  Events  have  proved  him  right,  but  Rothko  cannot 
be  accused  of  bringing  this  about.  His  work  is  intelligent  but 
at  no  time  does  it  overpow  er  the  strong  emotion  behind  it  as 
is  true  of  some  of  the  minimalist  and  color  field  painters. 

Even  in  Rothko's  early  work  his  concern  for  division  of 
space  can  clearly  be  seen.  His  pictures  often  have  washes 
that  separate  the  images  into  three  sections— a  device  he  later 
capitalized  on  to  create  his  fields  of  color— spaces  which 
contain  so  much  pathos  and  poetical  meaning. 

It  is  a  well  mounted  exhibition,  having  a  maximum 
number  of  paintings  spaced  to  permit  individual  contempla- 
tion. Were  this  exhibition  concerned  with  color  alone,  the 
number  of  paintings  would  be  overwhelming,  but  Rothko  is 
dealing  with  space  and  poetry,  and  as  color  is  only  a  means 
to  those  expressions  one  is  left  with  a  feeling  of  elation. 

His  last  paintings  are  black  and  grey  with  subdeties  that 
belie  their  simplicity.  They  are  monumental  in  concept  and 
full  of  passion.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  end  he  saw  all  options 
reduced  to  two— Life  and  Death,  both  with  a  haunting 
ambiguity. 

Needless  to  say,  I  urge  everyone  to  see  this  exhibition 
which  remains  on  view  until  January  14,  1979. 
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5:00  COMES  THE  DAWN 

Presented  by  denton/Thor. 
7:00  ROOM  101 

Live  radio  with  Steve  Post. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
Works  include: 

Mozart :  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds  in  E-Flat, 
K.452 

Ravel :  String  Quartet  in  F 
Griffes:  Piano  Sonata  (New  York,  1918-19) 
Presented  by  Ted  Cohen. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE  SOUTH  BRONX;  A  HISTORY 
The  first  program  in  a  tour-part  series  on  the 
history,  people  and  plans  for  the  South  Bronx.  This 
program  looks  into  the  history  of  the  South  Bronx 
Community  and  the  roots  of  its  present  decay. 
Produced  by  Mike  Barnes  and  the  Public  Affairs 
Department.  (This  series  will  continue  in  February.) 
1:30  A  TASTE  OF  THE  BLUES 
Presented  by  Mike  Sappol. 
3:00  lERRY  HATCH  LIVE 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  Disabled  In  Action.  A  look  at  issues  concerning 
the  disabled. 
6:00  SUT-UR-SELF 

Dr.  Steve  Herman  speaks  with  Chester  M.  Raphael, 
a  Reichian  therapist,  about  emotions  and  cancer. 


I  wanted  to  tell  you  something, 
coining  up  the  road,  it  seemed 
important ;  I  even  practiced,  trying 
to  get  it  right.  Then  the  snow  began. 

The  first  flakes  caught  my  eyelashes. 
Blinking,  I  saw  you  walking  down  to  meet  me. 
I  knew  the  snow  wouldn't  do  it,  so  1 
stopped  some  distance  between  us, 
and  yelled  to  you  with  my  hand  cupped: 

"It's  snowing!" 

and  you  laughed  and  ran  toward  me, 

ran,  like  a  woman,  helplessly. 

Let  me  rest  here  a  moment, 

against  your  body,  a  moment, 

in  the  snow  falling  down  and  upside  down. 

Your  face  and  your  dear  eyes, 

your  hands  are  wondering,  wonderful. 

Your  eight  sisters  wear  black  fur  coats; 
their  black  hair  is  held  down  by  collars. 
I  see  them  watching,  standing  over  there; 
they  are  beautiful,  yes,  but  you, 

Euterpe,  you  are  more  beautiful. 

They  watch  you  run  to  me; 

I  know  what  they  think  of  me, 

what  they  think  of  any  mortal; 

they  must  know  I  am  the  man 

you  stole  away  from  your  marble  house  to  see: 

you,  who  lay  your  silk  dress  on  my  chair, 

whose  feet  have  touched  my  feetl 

Tell  them,  Euterpe,  I  am  a  poet! 
Turn  on  your  Golden  shoes, 
turn  like  a  century  and  yell: 

Yell  up  the  hill  to  your  eight  fine  sisters! 
Yell  to  your  father,  and  to  his  terrible  genius! 
Tell  your  mother,  I  can't  pronounce  her  name! 
Turn  for  me,  now  Euterpe,  turn  and  turn,  and  O 

most  Lovely  Lady, 

touch  my  throat  tight  with  music 

and  dance  me  mad  around  this  room. 


7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  AFRICA  AND  THE  WORLD 

Total  coverage  of  Africa's  political  scene  by 
Samori  Marksman. 
8:30  FREE  DELIVERY 

The  return  of  our  News  and  Public  Affairs 
Affairs  magazine. 
9:30  POLITICAL  MUSIC  OF  THE  SEVENTIES 
Kathy  Jarvis  and  Julia  Schulman  look  at  the 
qaulity  of  life. 
10:00  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Fast-breaking  news  coverage  to  be  announced. 
10:30  SCRAPPLE  FROM  THE  APPLE 

Jazz  with  Jamie  Katz. 
12:30  PROGRAM  ANNOIJNCEMENTS 
THE  FAMILY  ELECTRIC  THEATER 
Nick  says  Mike  isn't  funny  enough,  Mike  says  it's 
Andy's  fault,  and  Andy  drops  an  anvil  on  Nick's 
head.  Live  comedic  radio  with  Nick  Petron,  Mike 
Teitelbaum  and  Andy  Bleiberg. 
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5:00  POWER  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

Live  radio  with  David  Wynyard. 
7:00  ROOM  101 

Live  radio  with  Steve  Post. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  The  Laughing  Cavalier. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

URBAN  FREE  DELIVERY 

A  rebroadcast  from  Thursday  25. 
1:30  THE  GRASS  ROOTS  OF  MUSIC 

Kathy  Kaplan  and  Frank  Mare  present  the  best 

of  old-time  and  traditional  bluegrass  music. 

Produced  by  Don  Wade. 
3:00  LIVE  RADIO 

Producer  to  be  announced. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

To  be  announced. 
6:00  ARTS  EXTRA 

A  review  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  New  York, 

produced  by  the  Drama,  Literature  and 

Art  Department. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7:15  WOMEN'S  COMMUNFTY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  THE  IRISH-AMERICAN  SHOW 

Irish  political  commentary  with  Tom  Duffy. 
8:30  THE  WBAI  MUSIC  STORE 

Music  to  be  announced. 
11:00  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LISTENING  WITH  WATSON 

Live  radio  with  Bill  Watson. 
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5:00 
9:00 

11:00 
1:00 

2:00 
4:00 
6:00 

6:30 
7:00 

8:00 
9:00 


11:00 


12:00 


AMERICAN  PIE 

Live  radio  with  Ira  Leibin. 

ONCE  UPON  THE  AIR 

Children's  radio,  produced  by  Jehan  Clements 

and  Susan  Mondzak. 

BRUNCHPAIL 

Live  radio  with  Paul  Gorman. 

PIPER  IN  THE  MEADOW  STRAYING 

Folk  and  folk-based  music  from  the  British  Isles 

and  North  America,  presented  by  Edward  Haber. 

THE  NEXT  SWAN 

Live  radio  with  Mickey  Waldman. 

EL  RINCON  CALIENTE 

Latin  music  with  Carlos  De  Leon. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BEST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

Paul  Hoeffel  gives  a  rundown  of  the  best  of 

the  week's  articles  from  a  wide  selection 

of  periodicals. 

NEWS 

With  Ruth  Shereff. 

ALTERNATE  CURRENTS 

WBAI's  examination  of  the  media,  this  week  hosted 

by  our  own  Fred  Silverman. 

THE  LATIN  MUSICIANS  HOUR 

With  Max  Salazar. 

TWO  ONE-ACTERS 

TY  COBB:  A  play  by  William  Packard,  starring 

Earl  Hvndman.  directed  bv  Mark  Harrison,  as 

produced  at  the  Theater  St.  Clements. 

HEART  MELODIES:  Poetry  of  Langston  Hughes. 

Adapted  by  and  featuring  John  S.  Patterson, 

directed  by  Joanna  Featherstone,  as  produced  at 

the  Quaigh  Theater. 

Both  produced  for  radio  by  Rick  Harris. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  RADIO 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.  its  conclusion,  then. 

From  The  Adventures  of  Sam  Spade,   "Betrayal 

In  Bumpus  Hell,"  featuring  Howard  Du(f  as 

Sam  Spade. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SOUNDSCAPE 

Live  radio  with  Verna  Gillis. 
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There  was  that  reinvigorating  touch  of  spring 
warmth  in  the  air  as  we  prepared  for  finals.  Except 
that  1  wasn't  preparing  for  finals  as  much  as  I  should 
have.  I  had  a  touch  of  the  sixties  in  me,  but  I  was  five 
years  too  late.  As  a  result,  the  only  thing  I  could  dig  up 
was  an  authoritarian,  straight,  all-too-serious  Maoist 
group,  to  whom  Kim  II  Sung  was  just  all  right.  You 
have  to  watch  out  for  anyone  who  accepts  Kim  II  Sung 
without  question.  They  just  don't  have  too  much 
imagination. 

"O.K..  I  see  your  point  that  we  all  have  to  put  out 
the  line  that  the  cell  agrees  to.  I  see  the  logic  there. 
But  why  can't  I  say,  well,  this  is  the  cell's  line,  but  I 
disagree  on  this  point.  You  know,  I  believe  in  freedom 
of  speech." 

(What  I  was  doing  with  a  Marxist- Leninist  group 
when  I  believed  in  freedom  of  speech,  when  I  was 
really  an  incorrigible  anarchist  at  heart,  is  beyond  me. ) 

"Look,  we  have  to  put  out  a  united  front  to  the 
masses.  We  just  can't  have  everyone  going  around 
wildly  espousing  their  own  beliefs.  We  are  a  fighting 
communist  organization,  and  we  work  along  the  lines 
of  democratic  centralism,  as  laid  down  by  the  tenets  of 
Marxist  Leninist-Mao-Tse-Tung  thought." 

I  wasn't  all  that  swayed  by  the  woman's  arguments- 
I  was  more  interested  in  her  chest.  However,  I  excused 
myself,  and  headed  to  the  bathroom  to  down  a  few 
tranquilizers.  Everything  was  already  in  a  haze  any- 
way, so  why  not  make  it  a  little  hazier? 

That  night  I  was  drunk  again,  watching  the  Tom 
Snyder  show.  Millions  of  thoughts  were  going  through 
my  mind.  Now.  what  was  my  opinion  of  Tom  Snyder. 
rcaUy?  The  guy  in  the  Times  liked  him.  but  Alex 
Bennett  didn't.  Therefore,  should  I  hold  my  allegiance 
to  the  Times'  liberalism,  or  Bennett's  anarchism?  Who 
should  I  line  up  with?  As  if  the  fate  of  the  world  was 
resting  on  my  important  decision.  I  failed  to  realize 
that  the  world  was  going  to  remain  intact  no  matter 
what  I  thought  about  Tom  Snyder. 

I  woke  up  at  six,  still  drunk.  Downing  two  beers  that 
early  in  the  morning  was  a  new  experience,  so  I 
quickly  added  two  cups  of  coffee  to  my  central  nervous 
system.  Back  to  school,  back  to  those  ridiculous 
Maoists,  who  didn't  really  care  if  I  lived  or  died.  Back 
to  school  where  I  didn't  care  if  I  lived  or  died.  I  just 
wanted  to  feel  good.  Somehow. 

All  of  a  sudden,  it  was  getting  into  late  spring,  early 
summer.  It  happened  too  quickly,  or  did  I  forget  what 
was  going  on  here  and  there?  All  of  the  different 
psychotic  drugs  were  lined  up  in  the  medicine  cabinet, 
just  sitting  there  waiting  to  be  taken.  And  I  took  them. 
The  ones  for  anxiety,  the  ones  for  depression,  the  ones 
to  counter  the  side  effects  of  all  the  other  ones.  Like 
Truman  Capote's  lethal  cocktail. 
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"We  can't  help  you  if  you  don't  tell  us  what  your 
problem  is."  said  the  Admissions  lady,  as  soon  as  she 
was  sure  that  someone  would  foot  the  bill  for  this 
voluntary  incarceration. 

I  stood  dumbfounded.  As  if  there  was  only  one 
problem.  Where  were  those  social  philosophers  I  had 
believed  in  who  claimed  that  to  be  insane  in  a  sick 
society  is  sane?  They  surely  weren't  in  the  admissions 
offices  of  mental  hospitals.  They  surely  were  never 
insane.  Not  this  insane,  not  this  physically  and 
mentally  a  simple  wreck.  I  would  think  of  all  this  later, 
as  I  would  think  of  that  whole  year  later.  I  thought  of 
nothing  at  the  moment.  After  all.  I  was  mentally  ill. 

Private  mental  hospitals  are  a  lot  like  'modern 
college  dorms.  Two  to  a  room,  a  lounge  on  every  floor, 
and  that  damn  television.  The  television  is  on  so  often 
that  you  think  it  is  another  patient  on  the  ward.  Game 
shows,  soap  operas,  repeats  of  The  F.B.I  and  Star 
Trek.  Never  the  news.  Even  at  the  height  of  insanity.  I 
longed  to  watch  the  news.  But  nobody  else  did.  So  I 
had  no  news. 


A  cute  single  nurse  approached  my  bed,  on  which 
was  lying  me.  and  Crime  and  Punishment . 

"The  doctor  believes  that  you  would.  .  that  shock 
treatment  would  help  you."  she  said,  after  the 
perfunctory,   "and  how  are  we  feeling  today? " 

1  never  would  have  signed  the  form  for  shock 
treatment  if  the  ugly,  married  nurse  had  asked  me. 
After   all,    mental    patients  still    have   sexual    drives. 

After  signing  the  forms  saying  if  the  hospital  kills 
you  they  are  not  responsible,  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  pampihlet  entitled  Shock 
Treatment  As  A  Cure- Ail  For  Each  And  Every  Mental 
Illness  We  Can  Think  Of  got  intp  my  hands.  My 
particular  illness  required  ten  to  fifteen  treatments. 
Ugh. 

Just  then,  Bobby  Joe  Cutesie  walked  in.  "The 
President  would  like  you  to  work  at  the  White  House. 
It  seems  that  the  President,  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
mental  health,  believes  that  the  participation  of 
someone  clinically  insane  in  formulating  policy  would 
be  helpful.  Would  you  be  interested? " 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  ""But  I  will  not  be  able  to  come 
to  Washington  until  I  am  released  and  certified  as 
healthy  again." 

"But  then  you  would  no  longer  be  clinically  insane, 
and  the  President  would  not  need  you." 

"Oh."  I  said,  "Well,  perhaps  I  could  be  released 
while  I  was  still  clinically  insane,  in  the  custody  of  the 
President.  Would  I  be  qualified  then?  " 

Bobby  Joe  was  not  sure.  He  would  have  to  speak  to 
the  President. 


Four  P.M.  Group  therapy.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Cutesie, 
I  have  group  now.  I  must  go.  I  must  figure  out  today 
how  to  solve  my  problems  around  the  hospital.  One  of 
my  problems  around  the  hospital  is  that  I'm  in 
the  hospital. 

Stelazine  at  four  P.M.  My  fix  for  group.  I  was 
on  my  way. 

There  were  five  in  the  group.  Fat  Molly:  her 
problem  was  that  she  was  overweight.  Skinny  Harold: 
his  problem  was  an  addiction  to  methamphetamine. 
Two  people  who  could  be  mistaken  for  twins,  Polly 
Ann,  and  Germania.  Plus  me. 

Dr.  Holebart,  who  was  a  thirtyish  wasp  with  a  beard 
and  liked  to  think  he  was  hip,  asked  if  there  were 
any  questions. 

"Dr.  Holebart,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  you  get  sick  of 
hearing  all  this  shit  from  us.  I  mean  you  must  have 
problems,  why  don't  you  share  them  with  the  group?" 

"Mr.  Walterson,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  discuss  my  problems." 

"Oh,  I  forgot.  You  see,  I'm  having  shock,  and  it 
makes  me  forget.  You  see,  I  forgot  that  this  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  your  problems." 

The  group  continued  on  and  on  and  on  tor  what 
seemed  like  hours.  But  I  forgot  most  of  it. 

Why  I  was  having  group  with  a  bunch  of  people 
from  the  near  and  far  ends  of  the  hospital,  whom  I 
never  saw  outside  of  the  group,  instead  of  with  some 
people  from  the  ward,  whom  I  was  with  most  of  the 
day,  was  beyond  me.  The  people  on  the  ward  were 
more  interesting,  anyway. 

The  most  interesting,  at  least  in  background,  was 
the  Canadian  Bomber.  He  was  there,  because,  you 
guessed  it,  he  had  a  habit  of  blowing  up  things  in 
Canada.  He  was  nuts. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  a  group  of  people 
whom  I  sat  down  with,  in  the  middle  of  the  corridor. 
He  looked  me  square  in  the  eye. 

"Are  you  a  revolutionary?" 

""No." 

""You're  not ...  I  thought  I  would  meet  more  revolu- 
tionaries in  mental  hospitals." 

"No,  not  really.  You're  from  Canada  I  heard.  Ever 
heard  of  the  FLQ?  They  want  to  make  Quebec  a 
separate  country? " 

The  Canadian  Bomber  stared  at  the  floor,  as  if 
under  house  arrest.  He  had  heard  of  the  FLQ.  But  he 
wouldn't  say.  He  just  stared  at  the  floor,  looking  at  me 
puzzled.  It  was  a  fake  puzzled.  Who  the  hell  was  he 
kidding?  A  Canadian  Bomber  who  had  not  heard 
of  the  FLQ. 

Sexy  Sadie  was  more  appealing.  Although  it  was 
hard  to  get  to  know  her.  because  every  damn  male  on 
the  ward  was  trying  to  get  into  her  pants.  She  was 
sixteen,  and  had  the  innocent  look  about  her.  except 
for  the  eyes.  The  eyes  said.  "I  know  what  youre  all 
after,  and  you're  not  going  to  get  it  "  When  she  left  to 
go  home,  she  said  goodbye  only  to  me.  Because 
everyone  else  had  tried  to  make  her.  I  knew  I  couldn't. 
I  didn't  want  to.  So  I  didn't  try.  When  she  left.  I  got  a 
nice  big  smile,  and  a  good  luck.  Much  more  satisfying 
than   a   crazy   macho   pass   that   would   have   failed. 
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Shock  treatment  is  crazv.  You  sit  in  a  waiting  room 
where  the  radio  is  consia'itly  playing.  You  walk  in,  lie 
down,  get  a  needle  siuck  up  your  arm,  and  count 
backwards  from  one  hur.d:  d  .\s  yo  get  to  ninety- 
four  or  so  you  feel  a  rush.  Then  you'.  _■  never  quite  bure 
where  you  are  after  what  .seems  like  a  good  night's 
sleep.  This  is  supposed  to  ""help  you.  '  It  does.  You're 
so  damn  happy  after  its  all  rver.  that  you  lose  anv 
thought  of  depression.  You  come  back  to  the  ward 
flying  high  like  a  kite. 

Medication,  on  the  other  hand,  well,  vou  just  don't 
notice  it  after  awhile,  barring  extremely  high  dosages. 
You  sit  around  and  wait  for  it  at  eight,  twelve,  four, 
and  eight,  put  the  cup  to  your  mouth,  swallow,  and 
down  it  with  water.  You  have  a  cigarette  after  it.  and 
that"s  that. 

Except  once  I  thought  they  were  giving  nie 
methadone. 

I  was  beginning  to  think  more  clearly.  I  could 
really  read  now.  No  more  eyes  following  the  lines  for 
hours,  and  not  knowing  what  the  lines  meant.  The 
pretty  single  nurse  who  talked  me  into  the  shock 
treatments  said,  ""when  you  came  in  here,  you  just  laid 
on  your  bed  all  day.  and  slept.  Now  youre  talking  to 
people.  That"s  good.  The  shock  has  helped  you  a  lot." 

Knowing  that  1  was  getting  "better",  and  having 
someone  in  authority  who  knew  I  was  getting  better 
helped  a  lot.  The  authority  confirmed  what  I  knew. 
But  I  could  not  know  without  the  authority  telling  me. 
I  could  not  know  for  sure. 

United  Autoworker  Mike  and  I  were  sitting  around 
drinking  coffee  one  day.  He  had  flipped  because 
assembly  lines  and  him  just  didn't  hit  it  off.  He  and  his 
wife  just  didn't  hit  it  off  anymore,  either. 

"You  married?"  asked  Mike,  making  conversation. 

"No.  no.""  I  replied,  abruptly.  "Never  could  find 
anyone  who  could  put  up  with  me.  You.?"' 

"Yeah.  I've  been  married  for  five  years." 

"How  old  are  you?"  I  blurted  out.  I  had  this  thing 
about  ages.  I  had  to  know  everyone's  age.  I  could 
compartmentalize  people  better  that  way. 

"Twenty-three.  " 

I  looked  around  a  little  bit.  I  was  never  good  at 
making  conversation. 

""Married  right  out  of  high  school.  I  got  a  house,  a 
car,  and  a  wife  who  wants  to  divorce  me.  If  only  I  had 
kept  my  cock  in  my  pants." 

""Um."" 

"'Maybe  I  can  get  into  welding  or  something.  I  cant 
take  that  damn  assembly  line  anymore." 

"Yeah,  that  must  be  fuckin'  crazy.  You  make  good 
money,  the  UAW  is  a  good  union .  .     " 

"Well.  yeah.  I'm  getting  sick  leave  for  being  here.  " 

I  hadn't  thought  about  sick  leave  coming  from  the 
Union.  I  was  thinking  about  politicalstands,  opposi- 
tion to  the  war.  support  for  McGovern,  what  have  you. 

Conversation  in  mental  hospitals  ranges  from  the 
sublime  to  the  incoherent.  However,  much  of  it 
centers  around,  "When  are  you  getting  out  of  here?" 
That  is  the  most  boring  conversation  in  the  hospital. 

I  got  out.  1  don't  know  why.  Two  weeks  later  the 
voices  were  talking  to  me  again.  "They "  were  out  to 
get  me.  I  couldn't  be  perfect,  so  I  didn  t  try  to  do 
anything.  The  fantasies  started. 

Crazy  Joe  Gallo  came  to  see  me  once,  after  I  was 
home.  He  wanted  me  to  knock  off  the  Son  of  Sam.  1 
replied  I  could  not.  I  was  mentally  ill.  Joe  said  that  the 
Son  of  Sam  really  wasn't  all  there,  either.  I  felt  better. 
I  was  crazy,  but  I  wasn't  going  around  blowing 
people's  brains  out,  anyway.  I  was  content  to  let  mv 
own  naturally  fry. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  watching  television,  and  John 
Lennon,  the  East  Coast  Underground,  and  Caroline 
Kennedy  were  communicating  with  him  through  the 
television.  He  was  going  to  be  the  fifth  Beatle.  I  was 
impressed.  He  was  going  to  be  the  fifth  Beatle.  I 
decided  at  this  point  that  there  is  no  justice  in  the 
world.  John  Lennon  never  talked  to  me  through  the 
television.  How  did  my  friend  rate? 
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5:00  SOUNDTRACK 

Live,  musical  radio  with  Paul  Wunder.  This  week, 
Paul  s  movie  soundtrack  selection  will  be  The 
Captain  From  Castile.  Also,  rapping  about  the 
cinema:  news,  film  music,  movie  reviews,  inter- 
views, LIVE  phone-in. 
8:00  NEWS  REBROADC  AST 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
HERE  OF  A  SUNDAY  MORNING 
Early  and  Baroque  music  with  Chris  Whent. 
11:00  IN  THE  SPIRIT 

Spiritual  discussions  with  Lex  Hixon  and  guests. 
1:00  THROUGH  THE  OPERA  GLASS 

Rare  recordings  of  rare  operas,  presented  by 
Martin  Sokol. 
4 :  00  WELCOME  TO  OUR  WORLD 

Presented  by  Bill  Lynch  and  the  Urban 
Affairs  Department. 
6:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MISCELLANY 
NEWS 

With  Ruth  Shereff. 
7:00  THE  AUDIO  EXPERIMENTAL  THEATER 
PRESENTS:  THE  NOVA  CONVENTION 
The  Nova  Convention  was  a  3-day  festival  in 
homage  to  William  S.  Burroughs,  which  took  place 
on  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1st  and  2nd.  It  was  produced 
by  Giorno  Poetry  Systems,  Inc.  Linda  Perry  and 
John  Giorno  have  made  recordings  of  the 
performance  pieces  and  conversations  which  took 
place  there,  and  have  put  them  together  to  create 
this  Audio  Experimental  Theater. 
8:30  THE  SUNDAY  EVENING  GOSPEL  PROGRAM 
Leonard  Lopate  presents  the  best  of  the  musical 
form  which  has  helped  sustain  the  black 
community  in  this  country  for  hundreds  of  years. 
10:00  JAZZ  SAMPLER 
With  Bill  Farrar. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MORE  THAN  HALF  THE  WORLD 
Live  radio  with  Judie  Pasternak. 


5:00  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 

Live  radio  with  Beaumont  Small. 
7:00  THE  MONDAY  MORNING  SHOW 

Live  radio  with  Clayton  Riley. 
9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 
9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Folk  music  with  Barbara  Bernstein. 
10:00  ANYTHING  GOES 

Broadway  show  music,  presented  by  Paul  Lazarus 


Davo   Metzger, 

keeping   track    of   public    affairs. 


Uur   Fearless   Leader   explains    the    rules    to   a  new   volunteer. 


12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Viv  Sutherland  brings  you  studies  of  the  state 

of  women  in  the  world  today, 
1:30  ARE  YOU  LISTENING? 

A  program  for  an  afternoon  of  singing  and 

making  melody  in  your  heart.  Presented  by 

Michael  Triolo. 
3:00  PART  OF  THE  ACT 

Live  radio  with  Lynn  Samuels. 
5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

With  Tom  Leykis.  This  month,  the  poor  persons' 

guide  to  banking,  investments,  loans  and 

interest  rates. 
6:00  SPECTRUM:  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT 

AUDIO 

Rodger  Parsons  gives  advice  about  the  latest 

glitches  in  stereo. 
7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 
7: 15  COMMUNITY  BULLETIN  BOARD 
7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 
8:15  THE  18  MINUTE  GAP 

A  behind-the-scenes  look  at  business  and  corporate 

strategies.  Produced  by  Lindsay  Audin. 
8:30  BOOKMARK 

Book  reviews  with  Rick  Harris. 


9:00  EVER YWOMANSP ACE 

Women  writers  in  Mexico,  produced  by 

Annette  Walker. 
10:00  THE  LESBIAN  SHOW 

Presented  by  Eileen  Kane. 
11:00  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ROUND  MIDNIGHT 

Roz  Baxandall  and  Stuart  Ewen  are  Leonard 

Lopate's  guests  tonight  in  a  discussion  about  what 

has  happened  to  the  so-called  development  of  a 

leftist  consciousness  in  the  sixties. 

TVBShAy^O 
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SKYLITE 

Live  radio  with  Linda  Perry. 

THE  TUESDAY  MORNING  SHOW 

Live  radio  with  Clayton  Riley. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWS  REBROADCAST 

MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Ted  Pierce. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDIES  OF 

WOMEN  IN  SOCIETY 

Produced  by  Eileen  Zaiisk. 

PSYCHIC  EXPLORATIONS 

Researcher  Peter  Jordan  and  guests  will  discuss  the 

fields  of  psychic  exploration. 

SOUNDS  OF  BRAZIL 

Brazilian  popular  music,  with  Mildred  Norman. 

NUANCES 

Live  radio  with  Pepsi  Charles. 

BREAD  AND  ROSES 

The  Day  Care  Action  Coalition  examines 

Montessori  education. 

SEVENTH  INNING  STRETCH 

A  sports  talk  and  call-in  program  coordinated  by 

Fred  Herschkowitz.  This  week.  Suiting  Up  For 

Rights:  women  in  the  Little  League. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BOB  AND  RAY 

HOT  FLASHES 

Women  s  news  from  Majority  Report. 

NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICAL  REPORT 

Produced  by  Bob  and  Eileen  Zaiisk. 

ILLUMINATIONS 

Presented  by  Bill  Lynch. 

EAST  SIDE  WEST  SIDE 

Community  news  with  Annette  Samuels. 

THE  RADIO 

A  serialized  radio  drama,  produced  by  Charles 

Potter  and  David  Rapkin. 

JAZZ 

Presented  by  Mike  Neal. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ON  THE  REAL  SIDE 

Live  radio  with  Judy  Simmons. 
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5:00  EARTHWATCH 

Live  radio  with  Robert  Knight. 

7:00  RADIO  CITY 

Live  radio  with  Sara  Fishko. 

9:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWS  REBROADCAST 

9:30  MORNING  MUSIC 

Presented  by  Gregory  Reeve. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A  PLEA  FOR  SURVIVORS:  ELI  WIESEL 
Born  in  Transylvania,  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz  and 
Buchenwald,  Eli  Wiesel  is  an  author  whose  poetic 
style  has  touched  millions.  He  was  recorded  at  the 
92nd  Street  YM-YWHA;  produced  for  WBAI 
by  Ira  Leibin. 

1:00  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 

1:30  ADVENTURES  IN  MUSIC 
Presented  by  Bob  Wood. 

3:00  LIVE  RADIO 

Presented  bv  Sol  Yurick. 

5:00  BREAD  AND  ROSES 

Interlock.  Tom  O'Connor  of  the  Prison  Reform 
Task  Force  looks  at  the  interlocking  nature  of 
crime,  society,  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

6:00  THE  VELVET  SLEDGEHAMMER 

A  women's  magazine  of  the  air,  featuring  Hot 
Flashes  from  Majority  Report,  news,  interviews, 
and  commentary.  Produced  by  the 
Women's  Department. 

7:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOB  AND  RAY 

7:15  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 

Produced  by  Don  Wade  in  cooperation  with  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Trail  Conference. 

7:30  NEWS 

With  Celeste  Wesson. 

8 :  15  AMNESTY  REPORT 

With  Larry  Cox  of  Amnesty  International. 

8:30  GAY  RAP 

Live  discussions  of  issues  concerning  the  gay 
male  community,  with  David  Wynyard. 

9:30  ADRIENNERICH: 

AN  INTERVIEW  AND  READING 
Adrienne  Rich  is  a  poet.  Her  books  include 
Snapshots  of  A  Daughter  in  Law  (1963), 
Leaflets  (1969),  The  Will  To  Change  (1971),  and 
Diving  Into  The  Wreck  (1974),  which  won  the 
National  Book  Award. 

Her  most  recent  book  of  poems,  available  from 
Norton,  is  called  the  Dream  of  A  Common 
Landscape.  A  major  American  poet  and  outstanding 
feminist  spokeswoman,  Ms.  Rich  is  also  the  author 
of  many  essays  including  Women  and  Honor : 
Some  Notes  on  Lying,  published  in  Heresies 
Magazine  and  available  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a 
book  Of  Women  Bom :  Motherhood  as 
Experience  and  Institution. 

This  program  was  produced  by  Susan  Howe.  It  was 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C. 
11:00  JAZZ 

Presented  by  Dave  Fenton. 
12:00  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
STONED  AGE 

Bruce  Brown  and  Paul  Wander  bring  you  the 
latest  information  on  the  world  of  drugs. 


j\0V\CT\OH 


I'm  still  up  with  the  clock  at  dawn. 
Seccie  antd  Peppie  cJidn't  work.  Cosh 
I'm  still  gittery  and  it's  still  after 
three.  There  was  a  dalin  little  nurse 
on  the  floor,  last  time  when  I  woke 
up  at  two.  She  gave  me  a  shot  of 
Seccie  and  Peppie.  However!  \  can't 
remember  her  name  right  now.  Oh— 
she  is  so  dalin,  that  dalin  sweet 
little  thing. 


Let  Us  Ke^  You  On  Top 
of  the  World 

Eight  pages.  Twice  a  month.  Internews  brings  you  the  latest 

news  and  analysis  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  world  events. 

We  spot  trends,  unearth  buried  news  and  bring  you  vital 

back  ground  information  that  newspapers  so  often  leave  out. 


( 


Accurate,  extremely  useful       comes  closest  to  filling  the  gap  left 
by  the  demise  of  the  old  If.  Stcnc  Weekly. 

—Robert  Scheer.  La  Ang.elei  Tim 


) 


Let  us  keep  you  on  top  of  the  world.  Subscribe  at  our  special 
introductory  rate  of  $10.50  for  one  year.  (Regular  price:  Sl2i. 

Internews 

International  Bulletin 


Internews  International  Bulletin 

P.O.  Box  4400 
Berkeley  CA  94704 

Enclosed  isSlO.SOfor  a  one-year  introductory  subscription. 


Name 


Address 
City 


3late  . 


-Zip- 
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WE  NEED 

PHOTOGRAPHS  •  STORIES 

SATIRE  •  ESSAYS  •  CARTOONS 

We  cannot  pay  (WBAI  is  very  non-profit) 

but  10,000  subscribers  In  the  New  York 

area  will  see  your  work. 

Send  your  work  with  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to: 

WBAI  Folio 

505  Eighth  Ave. 
New  York,  NY.  10018 


AT  TRUCK  AND  WAREHOUSE  THEATRE 
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79  E  4TH  ST  /  THURS.,  FRI.,  SAT.  /  8:00  P.M.  /  $3.50 
STUDENT  AND  GROUP  PRICES  /  TDF   (212)  254-5060 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


Classified  ads  that  do  not  suggest  an  exchange  of  money 
(personal  messages,  free  pets,  free  services,  rides  to  share, 
etc. )  will  be  printed  free. 

All  others  (instruction,  merchandise,  legal  and  para- 
legal services,  recording  and  rehearsal  studios,  moving, 
carpentry,  employment,  etc)  will  be  printed  at  a  cost  of 
SI. 25  per  line  (about  eight  words  per  line). 

Please  send  classified  ads  before  the  10th  of  the  preceding 
month  to:  Folio  Editor,  WBAl,  505  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10018.  Make  checks  (where  applicable)  payable 
to  WBAI. 


OVER  100  COPIES  SOLDI  Join  a  select  group.  Order 
"The  Basic  Blues."  a  beginning  improvisation  course 
for  fiorns.  flute,  fiarp,  lead  guitar,  lead  line  synthe- 
sizer, etc.,  on  a12"  LP.  $5.00.  While  you're  at  it,  get 
"The  Synthesizer  for  the  Musician-Composer,"  a 
booklet  of  must  knovi/ledge  for  today's  musician. 
$1.00.  Jules  Small,  877  Crescent  Drive,   Rahway, 

N.J.  07065. 

FREE  SELF-DEFENSE  CLASSES  FOR  WOMEN  are 
being  offered  by  the  Assault  Prevention  for  Women 
Project.  Registration  on  Tuesday,  January  23.  Day 
or  evening  classes,  eight-week  course.  For  further 

info  call  (21 2)  868-3330. 

MOVING?  Call  Gene  the  Ivlover.  Local  and  long  dis- 
tance. Call  for  estimate:  (212)381-1523. 


;2«-=r. 
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LOOKING  FOR  ADVENTURE?  SEE  THE  GALAXY! 

Join  the  Star-Marines,  travel  to  new  and  exotic 
lands,  meet  strange  and  unusual  creatures,  and  kill 

them.  See  your  Star-Marine  Recruiter  today! 

WANTED— Experienced  wizard  to  participate  in 
quest  for  ancient  artifact.  Knowledge  of  summoning 
essential.  Remuneration  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of 
total  profits,  if  any.  Apply  by  phantasmal  force  (or 
image  if  preferred)  to  Kinoch.  12  OD-ON-Dwil  by  20 
Jan. 

A  MAN,  27,  funny,  cultured,  gentle,  N.Y.  native, 
computer  programmer,  pianist,  cook,  (WBAI  listen- 
er, of  course),  nonsmoker,  seeks  smart,  healthy, 
warm,  independent-minded  woman.  Please  phone 
695-2966  or  write  GPO  Box  2403,  N.Y.  10001. 
RAINBOW  SCHOOL,  alternative,  coop,  ages  5-12, 

Plainfield,  N.J.  753-4450. 

FOLK-FONE:  A  recorded  listing  of  folk  music 
events  in  N.Y.C.  (changed  every  Monday).  Call  any- 
time: (212)  255-7727.  A  service  of  the  N.Y.   Pine- 

woods  Folk  Music  Club. 

SOCIALLY  CONSCIOUS  PSYCHOTHERAPIST  using 
T.A.  helps  you  change,  not  adjust.  (212)595-1022. 
"FLOWERPOT  GOES  TO  WAR!"  Broadcast  on 
WBAI,  1975.  Flowerpot  fans  who  made  recordings 
of  her  shows:  here  is  your  opportunity  for  a  reward 
for  a  good  quality  copy.  Your  recording  will  be 
promptly  returned  after  duplication.  Contact  Mr.  Aig 

at  (21 2)  596-0806. 

FOOT  REFLEX  MASSAGE  stimulates  energy  through 
entire  body  by  improving  blood  flow  through  blocked 
zones.  Reasonables  rates.  Call  Alan  (212)  897-9780. 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC 
FURNITURE 


J  Early 
^/\,  Stands 


jnd  accessories 
luKiitional  Eleganl  Designs 


FreeCatahg 
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FREE  LIFE  DRAWING.  For  more  information  about 
this  co-op  that  meets  once  a  week,   phone  (212) 

966-1363. 

THE  QUAKER  SPONSORED  ALTERNATIVES  TO  VI- 
OLENCE PROTEST  presents  workshops  in  New 
York  prisons  on  ways  to  resolve  conflict  nonviolent- 
ly.  If  you  would  like  to  become  a  volunteer  trainer  or 
want  more  information,  call  722-6793  or  982-9288. 
I  NEED  SOMEONE  TO  DO  SOME  SEWING.  I  prefer 
barter,  but  can  pay  cash.  If  you  tried  last  month  and 
didn't  get  me,  it's  because  my  number  was  wrong. 

Shel  (21 2)  858-2961. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  even  happier  than  you  are, 
increase  your  self-esteem,  and  open  up  more  op- 
tions than  you  ever  dreamed  existed?  New  Age  Psy- 
chotherapy &  Growth  Groups:  Miriam  E.  Berger, 
MSW,  (212)657-3454. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(212) 279-0718 

If  your  Folio  is  late .  .  . 

If  you  never  get  your  Folio .  .  . 

If  you  think  maybe  your  subscription 
ran  out,  but  you're  not  sure.  .  . 

Call  us  and  we'll  solve  the  problem. 

(212) 279-0718 
11:00-6:00 


'■^-C^^Ot^'*-^-^ 


SAVE  A  LIFE!  Take  an  American  Heart  Association 
CPR  course  in  your  neighborhood.  Ms.  Lantner  R.N. 
763-3569. 

COUNSELING  AND  PSYCHOTHERAPY  for  families, 
children,  adolescents  and  adults.  The  Associated  Therapy 
Center  of  New  York.  Licensed  Therapists,  graduated  fees. 

(212)924-8403. 

Inexpensive  color,  ^A"  videotape  production  and  editing 
services,  equipment,  and  editing  facilities.  Rentals.  Call 
Bill  Stephens,  People's  Communication  Netvi/ork,  (212) 
850-1776. 


WANTED;  Any  edition  J.J.  Connington,  or  Henry  Wade, 
or  Miles  Burton,  or  R.  Austin  Freeman,  or  Anthony 
Berkeley.  Contact  Rick  Harris,  WBAI,  505  Eighth  Ave.. 

N.Y..  NY.  10018. 

RUTGERS  GAY  ALLIANCE  meets  Wednesday  evenings  in 
New  Brunswick.  Information:  (201)  249-2627  or  (201) 
932-7886. 

Attention  Closet  Writers! 

Here's  your  chance  to  find  out  if  the  contents  of 
those  manila  folders  under  your  pillow  are  salable! 
Have  It  read  by  an  editor  at  a  major  literary 
agency  Write  for  details:  Shel  Horowitz,  48 
DuffieldSt.,  Brooklyn,  NY,  11201 


GET 
WHERE 
YOU  WANT 
TOGO. 


Advertise 

in  the 
Folio. 


279-3400 
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FREEDOM 
OF  SPEECH 


Recently,  for  the  seventh  time  in  as  many  years,  the 
City  Council  here  in  New  York  held  hearings  on  a 
potential  gay  rights  bill,  Intro  384,  that  would  have 
banned  discrimination  against  homosexuals  in  jobs, 
housing  and  public  accomodations.  Once  again,  the  bill 
died  in  the  Council's  General  Welfare  Committee,  this 
time  by  a  vote  of  six  to  three. 

WBAi's  chief  engineer.  Bill  Wells,  subsequently 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  District  Councilman  on 
Staten  island: 


The  Hon.  Anthony  J  Ciacobbe 

City  Hall 

New  York.  NY.  10007 

Dear  Mr  Ciacobbe, 

A  few  days  ago  this  city  saw  once  again  the  defeat  of 
a  bill  before  the  City  Council's  General  Welfare 
Committee  that  would  have  guaranteed  basic  civil 
rights  to  homosexuals  As  a  lifetime  citizen  of  Staten 
Island  and  a  member  of  your  constituency,  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  profound  regret  at  this  action,  and  ask 
you  to  do  all  you  can  to  ensure  that  the  measure  is 
brought  before  the  entire  City  Council  despite  the 
Committee's  recommendation  A  proposal  that  would 
greatly  influence  the  quality  of  life  and  dignity  of  so 
many  of  New  York's  responsible  citizens  should  not  be 
left  up  to  the  opinions  of  such  a  small  group  of  people 
most  of  whom  have  demonstrated  a  lack  of  reason, 
compassion,  and  altruism  that  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing of  anything  but  deep-rooted  prejudice, 
especially  in  light  of  the  hours  of  eloquent,  informed 
testimony  for  the  bill 

Ever  since  the  Cay  Rights  Bill  was  first  introduced 
over  five  years  ago,  I've  been  in  total  support  of  its 
many  legal,  moral,  and  even  spiritual  implications,  but 
this  letter  marks  the  first  time  I've  written  an  elected 
official  on  the  subject.  Since  I  assume  your  decision 
whether  to  support  a  measure  is  influenced  by  citizen 
opinion,  I,  as  a  citizen,  want  to  offer  my  rationale  for 
backing  Intro  384  in  the  hope  that  my  reasoning  may 
help  the  city's  gay  community. 


I've  heard  the  question  often  raised  as  to  whether,  in 
retrospect,  it  was  ever  wise  to  have  enacted  any  civil 
rights  law,  and  whether  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  yet 
another  that  would  further  restrict  the  rights,  for 
example,  of  businessmen  to  hire  whom  they  choose  and 
landlords  to  rent  to  whom  they  choose  The  problem  is 
that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  rescind  every  present 
guarantee  of  human  rights  to  oppressed  minorities,  the 
very  absence  of  one  group  from  the  list  is  tantamount  to 
a  formal  condonement  of  their  oppression  by  society 
Given  that  homosexuals  who  are  open  about  themselves 
are  discriminated  against  in  jobs,  housing,  and  other 
areas  of  life,  and  that  covert  homosexuals  live  in  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs,  places  to  live,  and  their  children,  a  gay 
rights  bill  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  protected 

An  effect  of  any  civil  rights  law,  enforced  and  given 
time,  is  to  bring  to  society  a  greater  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  group  being  protected,  and  in  effect 
to  teach  society  a  sort  of  moral  lesson  it  would  not 
learn  without  being  forced  It  is  this  facet  of  a  potential 
gay  rights  bill,  the  issue  of  moral  sanction  by  government 
and  society,  that  greatly  worries  its  detractors,  especial- 
ly members  of  well-established,  influential,  outspoken 
churches  which  have  traditionally  been  the  bastions  of 
morality  and  so-called  "family  values"  in  American  life 

Ironic  as  it  may  sound,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
primary  source  of  prejudice  against  homosexuals  is  on 
religious  grounds  The  majority  of  testimony  last  week 
against  Intro  384  came  from  conservative,  orthodox 
religious  groups  Around  the  country,  defeats  of  gay 
rights  ordinances  were  in  cities  where  Catholic  and 
Christian  Fundamentalist  churches  have  large  member- 
ship and  influence  Whatever  extent  to  which  we  have  a 
legal  separation  of  church  and  state  in  America  has  little 
bearing  on  reality  in  this  instance  because  prevalent 
religious  teachings,  which  have  been  impressed  since 
childhood,  strongly  affect  the  voting  public  who  can 
and  do  influence  government  at  the  polls 

At  the  center  of  religious  teaching  is,  of  course,  the 
Holy  Bible,  which,  as  particularly  the  Fundamentalists 
would  remind  us,  contains  scattered  references  to 
homosexuality  calling  it  sinful,  unseemly,  an 
abomination,  and  a  perversion  of  nature  Considering 
this,  it  is  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  vis-a-vis  the 
'will  of  Cod"  that  must  be  taken  into  question  when 
;ontemplating  the  morality  of  gay  activity  from  a  West- 
ern religious  standpoint. 

I  would  answer  othodox  theologians  by  pointing  out 
that  the  scriptures  mention  topics  like  the  creation  of 
man  and  demonic  possession,  the  Biblical  accounts  of 
which  we  know  beyond  any  doubt  are  untrue  in  light  of 


modern  science  and  reason,  1  would  also  point  out  that 
there  are  many  different  translations  of  these  scriptures 
with  differing  contents  that  represent  the  historical  and 
archeological  work  of  many  different  editors.  Most  of  us 
know  only  the  most  common  versions  because  others 
have  been  dogmatically  labeled  as  heresy  by  our 
churches  With  regard  to  Biblical  authors,  I  argue  that 
our  religious  scriptures  were  written  over  a  period  of 
many  millenia,  by  presumably  all  male  authors,  from 
many  different  countries,  each  of  whom  was  almost  cer- 
tainly influenced  by  the  customs  of  his  people  and  his 
own  personal  background  To  say  that  this  material  is  to 
be  applied  today  verbatim,  without  question,  is  to  be 
narrow-minded. 


Having  worked  in  Gospel  radio  for  some  time,  1  am 
continually  amazed  at  the  credulity  of  certain  groups  in 
blindly  accepting  doctrines  they  individually  have  never 
bothered  to  test  against  the  real  world  Throughout 
history,  the  dogmatism  of  politically,  socially  powerful 
churches  has  done  more  to  stunt  the  growth  of  science 
and  philosophy  than  any  other  institution  And  they 
were  successful  at  this  intellectual  repression  because 
they  admonished  people  not  to  question  authority. 
Even  today,  it  is  part  of  the  teaching  of  every  orthodox 
religion  in  America  that  our  own  insight  is  far  inferior  to 
that  represented  in  the  Bible,  and  that  since  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God  it  is  not  to  be  challenged  without  con- 
sequences There  is  a  built-in  deterrent  to  the  question- 
ing mind  and  new  ideas 

I  ask  you  to  keep  all  this  in  mind  as  you  hear  reli- 
gious groups  protest  agaisnt  gay  rights,  and  as  you 
examine  your  own  views  on  the  subject 

Biblical  arguments  notwithstanding,  many  religious 
groups  see  homosexuality  as  a  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  nuclear  family.  It  is  true,  1  think,  that  greater  accep- 
tance of  homosexual  relationships  would  suggest  to 
many  people  possible  alternatives  to  traditional  family 
life,  but,  from  the  sociologist's  viewpoint,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  credible  evidence  that  this  freedom  of  choice 
would  cause  any  real  decline  in  togetherness,  worship, 
population  growth,  or  the  number  of  heterosexual 
families!  The  trend  toward  divorce  unrelated  to  homo- 
sexual awareness  is  much  more  a  threat  to  adults  and 
children  than  is  the  sanctioning  of  a  minority's  lifestyle 

Strongly  linked  to  the  moral  issue  and  engendering 
even  more  concern  among  opposers  is  the  protection  of 
children  from  pro-homosexual  influence  The  general 
idea  of  saving  our  children  from  any  permanent  harm  is 
one  every  caring  adult  will  agree  with,  and  the  theme 
has  unfortunately  been  useci  in  hysterical  and  deceptive 
way  by  antr-gay  activists  such  as  Anita  Bryant  in  Fforida 
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meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in  my  advertisement  in  Gent  magazine,  please  rsvp  at  once 
with  a  photograph.  1  am  not  one  bit  different  than  my  selfdescriplion  in  Gent.  1  am  tall  and 
Handsome.  I  am  comfortable  from  my  earnings  as  a  bookeeper  in 
Windows-on-the-World.  I  like  to  eat  well  and  need  only  feminine  companionship  io 
complete  my  happiness. 

Sometimes  the  street  hurts  me  and  colors  are  too  bright.  1  know  at  such  times  that 
people  want  to  hurt  me.  Naturally  1  don't  go  out  at  these  times  but  prefer  to  spend  a  quiet 
evening  at  home.  Books  are  a  comfort  to  me.  Many  things  can  be  learned  from  books.  The 
circumference  of  the  earth  for  instance  or  take  fiction.  Its  fascinating  the  thoughts  that 
some  people  have.  When  I  feel  safe  enough  to  go  out  I  walk  the  same  way  each  time.  The 
old  ways  are  the  best. 

If  you  want  to  call  me  long  distance.  I  certainly  wouldn't  mind. 

Your  friend  to  be. 
Name  Withheld 

We  understand  how  our  listeners  feel  sometimes,  but  problems  like  these  are  best  helped 
by  the  medical  profession  or  the  clergy. 
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and  State  Senator  |ohn  Bnggs  in  California  As  a  person 
who  cares  deeply  about  the  welfare  of  children,  I  am 
not  concerned  that  otherwise  "straight"  young  people 
seeing  openly  gay  teachers,  friends,  relatiyes  and  other 
role  models  may  turn  to  homosexuality  Not  because  I 
support  gay  rights,  but  because  according  to  human 
psychology  it  does  not  happen  that  way  Basic  sexual 
orientation  is  apparently  set  at  very  early  ages,  as  gay 
peoples'  life  stories  appear  to  bear  out. 

My  concern  is  for  the  five  to  ten  percent  of  our 
children  who  are  growing  up  gay  and  who  will  be  told 
their  innermost  feelings  of  affection  are  sick  and  wrong, 
and  who  will  be  hurt  by  self-hatred  and  peer  rejection 
unless  they  are  accepted  (I  believe  the  history  of  psy- 
chiatry has  taught  us  that  it  will  be  much  less  painful  for 
these  children  to  accept  them  the  way  they  are  rather 
than  try  to  change  them,  even  if  we  did  have  a  way  to 
tell  which  children  were  homosexual  to  what  degree  ) 
For  the  majority  of  our  young  people  who  will  be  het- 
erosexual whether  gays  have  civil  rights  or  not,  I  am 
concerned  that  they  grow  up  without  hurting  others, 
and  with  open-mindedness  and  acceptance  of  all  types 
of  kind  people  different  from  themselves. 

My  sincere  moral  conviction  is  that  the  quality  of  a 
loving  relationship  matters  most,  and  that  it  is  far  more 
important  that  a  person  loves  than  whom  that  person 
loves.  My  spiritual  conviction  is  that  Cod  is  humanistic, 
not  self-serving,  and  that  love  between  any  two  adults  is 
a  Cod-given  process  not  to  be  tampered  with. 

1  trust  what  I've  had  to  say  has  been  met  with  more 
open-mindedness  and  fewer  preconceptions  than  were 
similar  arguments  last  week  Please  feel  free  to  share 
this  with  your  colleagues  in  the  City  Council  if  you  think 
it  is  worthwhile. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  a  reply  to  this  letter 
when  you  have  the  time.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 
William  A,  Wells,  Jr. 


SEQUEL: 

It  has  been  a  general  practice  of  the  New  York  City 
Council  to  automatically  accept  the  recommendations 
made  by  committees  it  has  appointed.  One  November 
29,  1978,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
councilpersons  to  have  Intro  384  considered  by  the 
entire  Council.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  the  measure  again 
lost,  26  to  16.  Councilman  Giacobbe  from  Staten  Island 
was  among  the  26.  So  much  for  humanism  in  the  face  of 
political  expediency. 
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The  WBAI  Folio  will  not  automatically  follow  you 
to  your  new  home.  To  continue  receiving  the 
Folio,  please  return  this  coupon  with  your  new 
address,  as  well  as  your  mailing  label  from  this 
Folio,  to:  Subscriptions,  WBAI,  505  Eighth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 
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in  health... 

get  in  on  this  special 
^introductory  offer  from 
the  leading  natural 
living  magazine. 


Whether  you  are  an  ex- 
perienced macrobio- 
tic, have  just  begun  a 
natural  foods  diet,  or  arc  only 
slightly  interested  in  natural  liv- 
ing, you'll  get  a  lot  out  of  East 
West  Journal 


If  you  enjoy  discovering 
new  ways  of  relating  to  the 
world  and  exploring  traditional 
ways  of  living,  youll  enjoy  the 
regular  articles  in  East  West 
Journal  You'll  find  instructive, 
informative  articles  on  natural 
approaches  to  health  care, 
cooking,  child  rearing,  organic 
gardening,  ecology,  and  (he  lat- 
est ideas  on  traditional  ways  to 
live  your  life  You'll  read  about 
the  doers  and  the  thinkers,  (he 
heroes  and  the  heroines,  the 
potential  and  the  pitfalls  of  na- 
tural living 
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the   East    West   Journal 

you'll  find  fascinating  and 
entertaining  reading  about 
Mays  to  establish  your  health 
and  well-being— knowing  that 
no  fancy  machine,  no  miracle 
drug  can  guarantee  our  health, 


You'll  read  firsthand  accounts  of 
people  who  are  rediscovering 
that  a  sane  lifestyle  is  the  basis 
for  health  — people  who  are  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  themselves 
Ihrough  sensible  exercises, 
wholesome  food  and  traditional 
methods  of  healing 


Each  month  East  West 
Journal  will  bring  you  the 
latest  news,  opinions  and 
analyses  of  the  possibilities  of 
natural  living,  giving  you  practi- 
cal tools  for  your  own  self-reli- 
ance. Reviews  of  relevant  books, 
commentary  on  current  events, 
and  practical  information  on 
how  to  live  your  life  more  natur- 
ally are  all  united  by  the  basic 
idea  that  (he  healthy  individual 
IS  (he  essence  of  a  healthy  soci- 
ety 

So.  if  you're  interested  in 
health  and  natural  living, 
find  out  how  much  East 
West  Journal  can  add  to  your 
enjoyment  of  life 

To  help  you  do  just  that, 
we'll  send  you  the  current  issue 


at  our  expense.  If.  after  you've 
had  time  to  read  your  first  issue 
of  East  West  Journal,  you 
aren't  satisfied .  simply  return 
our  invoice  marked  "cancel" 
and  that's  that.  We'll  cancel 
your  subscription  — no  strings 
attached. 

Send  for  your  copy  today! 
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